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Lesson Calendar 


Gotden Text for the Quarter: Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and abundant in 
lovingkindness.—Neh. g: 17. 


t. July 6. Th Child Moses Saved from 
ras eee er Exod. 1 ; 8-14, 22 to 2: 10 
2. Jwy: a adekes yw for His 
Work Exod..2 : 11-25; Acts 7: ree: Heb. 11: 23-27 


3, July 20. es Called to Deliver Israci . od, 3:1t0 4:20 
4. July 27.—Moses’ Request Refused. . ... . Exod. 4:29 to6:1 
5 August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt. . . . Psa. 105: 23-36 
August 10,—The Passover. .....-.%.+-+:- Exod. 12 : 1-42 
7. August 17.—Crossing the Red Sea . . . . Exod. 13: 17 to 14 : 32 
8. August 24.—The Bread from Heaven. . . Exod. 15: 27 to 16 : 36 
9. August 31.—Israel at Mount Sinai . Exod. 19; Heb 12: 18-24 
so. September 7.—The Ten Commandments,I . . . . Exod. 0 ; 1-11 
11. September 14.—The Ten Commandments, II. . . Exod. 20 : 12-21 
12. September 21.—The Golden Calf (Temperance 


PE £ Me woe ae ha 6 hf a me) ene Exod. 32 
. September 28.—Review. Deliverance and Disobedience. 
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There’s a Song in My Heart 
By Carroll Loupe Fisher 


HERE’S a song in my heart like the voice 
of a bird, 

Joy-winged, hope-stirred ; ° 
It sings in my heart, yet it comes from above, 

Out from the heart of the infinite Love, 
Glad as the beating of matinal wings, 

Joy incarnate, it leaps and it sings 
On through the deafening noise of things, 

On ’mid the clamoring voices of strife, 

Soundeth the psalm of Eternal Life. 








Has the date for the 19137 Rally Day been set for 
your school? An important Rally Day announce- 
ment is made on page 4379 of this issue, 
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Redeeming the Useless 

When we have learned to use what most people 
count useless we have made one of the great discov- 
eries of life. The Waste Material Department of the 
World’s Sunday School Association is leading many 
people into the joy of such discovery, as it shows 
Sunday-school workers in the homeland what an un- 
speakable blessing their waste material, in the way of 
picture cards, wall pictures, and the like, can become 
to missionaries in the foreign field. The secretary of 
this work, the Rev. Samuel D. Price of Camden, New 
Jersey, recently received a grateful letter from a mis- 
sionary in Puticorin, India, Mr. James Jay Kinghan : 
‘* May God bless all your efforts in utilizing waste 
material. Surely that is just what the Saviour has 
done with every one of us."’ A sinning life is a sin- 
destroyed, worse than useless life. The redemption 


of ourselves, waste material of the universe as we are, 
is not,only brought to pass for us by the Saviour, but 
he asks us to work with him in redeeming the waste 
human material that is about us on every side. Have 
we entered into the joy of the discovery that this is 
our real work ? 
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With Evidence 


If we have faith to believe in things unseen, we 
have evidence of things unseen. Our faith is our evi- 
dence. So, while in one sense we are to rejoice in 
the privilege of believing God’s Word without any 
evidence except his simple word, in another sense we 
always have evidence of its truth when we believe it, 
—the evidence being our faith. For faith .in itself is 
a work of God in us. No man can believe except as 
God enables him to do so, When God tells us thata 
certain thing is going to come to pass, and we ask 
him, ‘‘What evidence have I of this?’’ God's an- 
swer is, ‘* The confidence in me which I have given 
you is your evidence.’’ Faith is ‘‘the evidence of 
things not seen,’’ or ‘‘a conviction of things not 
seen’’ ; and the evidence or the conviction is from 
God. And as the spirit is higher and better than the 
body, so evidence that is offered to the spirit is better 
than evidence that might be offered to the senses. 
How good God is to meet all our needs in the best 


way ! 
— 
Where to Find Newness 


There is nothing infinite about Satan or his meth- 
ods or his power. We commonly give him far too 
much credit in this line. He is sharply limited and 
circumscribed by the very barrenness of his own death- 
poisoned existence, And so of the experiences that he 
occasions in our lives: the evil temptations, difficul- 
ties, distresses, obstacles of all sorts, are really few 
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Careless Familiarity 


N THE midst of the cares and business which fill 
our lives it is natural to covet a situation which 
would always remind us of what is divine. The 

college, the cloister, or the country, by turns cast their 
spell over the hurried, thoughtful man whose yearn- 
ings constantly soar above his business, and he feels 
that in such retreats the spiritual might always seem 
more real, But life in all these retreats has had its 
own story to tell of disappointment and dulness and 
unsusceptibility. Those whose whole life has been 
spent with the highest themes and the most sacred 
interests have had to reckon with the fact that there is 
something in ourselves which will cause even these 
privileges to pall upon us, Just because these influ- 
ences are divine there is all the more for us to do. 

While his heart was still glowing over the highest 
conception of Christian life Paul said with a sanity 
equal to his fervor that, except for daily self- discipline 
and unceasing vigilance and constant repair of his 
affections, he might become a discredited man. Yet 
he was then living under influences which were new 
and fresh and heavenly. Even an apostolic character 
was not indelible. And the fear smote him that even 
such intimacy as he had had with his Lord might feel 
the deadening blight of a mistaken and unworthy 
familiarity such as we sometimes permit ourselves to 
have with the most precious things. 

Amid all this endless discussion of why men do not 
go to church, who ever suggests that their absence is 
due to the fact that they have allowed themselves a 
careless familiarity with the church’s message? They 
have heard it a long time, and are often blindly angry 
that it does not have more effect upon them. Having 
a correct sense that the gospel ought to be good news, 


and limited and old if we could see them as God sees 
them. If we want infinite freshness and variety, new- 
ness unexpected and unsearchable, we must look to 
God's grace for that. Only Christ can say ‘‘Behold, 
I make all things new.'’ And we have.Christ on our 
side. Satan is on the opposite side. True, Satan's 
resources are so much greater than ours that they may 
seem, in contrast with our puny strength, infinite in 
their variety and power. But that is one of his lies. 
The moment we match Christ against him he becomes 
petty and circumscribed and worn out in his few and 
feeble efforts. It is like matching the sun against a 
tallow candle for intensity and power and endurance. 
As we let Christ's life become all our life, Satan's scant 
resources and limited power are revealed in the con- 
stant defeats in which Christ can keep him, while we 
live on in daily discovery of the ever new and inex- 
haustible riches of our Redeemer : riches which all 
eternity shall only serve to make more new, 


= 
Better than Silver Lining 


Our Christ betters the best that can come to us from 
any other source. Even the richest, highest, purest 
joys of human love and friendship, the wonderful 
beauties of the natural world about us, are all ex- 
ceeded in what our Lord offers us in himself. The 
blessing of our sorrows when he is with us in their 
midst is richer than any blessing that can come 
through sorrow apart from him. 

** Clouds have silver linings, 
Is a saying old ; 
If we trust in Jesus, 

Ours are lined with gold.”’ 
And ali this best of God in Christ Jésus is given freely 
to any one who will take him in his fulness. In God's 
grace, the best things are always beyond our power to 
purchase or earn ; but they are never beyond the giv- 
ing power of him whovhas given us Christ. 


With Divine Things 


they grow peevish because so seldom dues it seem so, 
and believe it is due to the aging of the message, 
Longing for some great prophetic voice to ring out 
again and ‘‘ wake the greedy world to noble deeds,"’ 
they forget how quickly every one of the great prophets 
became so familiar to the people that they were tired 
to death of them and accused them of becoming 
wearisome. 

Very near to us all comes that story of the man who 
said that in despair at his failure to realize anything 
spiritual he went so far as to travel to Jerusalem. He 
believed that if he could actually stand ‘on Calvary, 
where the Lord had suffered, he might experience 
some vividness and reality, At last he stood there ; 
and the skies had never seemed to him so gray, nor 
life so commonplace, nor a scene less affecting. The 
experiment was a failure. Ruskin speaks of the sor- 
didness and squalor that will often be found in the 
houses of those who dwell perpetually in the view of 
great mountains, Grandeur may become as common- 
place as anything else unless we keep alive and deli- 
cate a sense that can perceive it. The right experi- 
ence would seem to be that of Bishop Moule when at 
last he found himself on the Lake of Galilee all ready 
to take in its impressions; he said that it was 
strange how little the actual scene could add to the 
mind which had always kept vividly before itself the 
Saviour’s life as the Gospel gives it. It was interesting 
to him ; but it had always been interesting, because 
he had kept his heart open to it. 

We speak in the most off-hand way about ‘‘deep- 
ening the spiritual life,"’ or about power or about 
nearness to God. ‘‘ Every year makes me tremble,"’ 
said Bishop Westcott, ‘‘at the daring with which peo- 
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ple speak of spiritual things.’’ The disciples of our 
Lord often grew too accustomed to him, and failed to 
realize the wonder of his presence. Nearness, though 
a power, was also a peril. ‘‘Have I been so long 
time with you, and dost thou not know me, Philip ?’’ 
We may deal with ourselves so neglectfully that the 
newest and freshest influences, such as divine influ- 


ences always are, may fail to. cheer or rejoice or- 


inspire. 

That is the saddest period 1n a Christian’ s life when 
his possessions all seem hopelessly familiar. Theday 
comes to all when they are tempted to feel that divine 
influences are like other influences and have a time 
when they too weaken and grow less poignant. Our 
own aging seems to belong also to the influences of 
God. Yet we are never wholly at peace with this 
view, and cannot be, and sometimes we throw off this 
dreary impression and break the crust of convention 
and repetition, and expose a fresh and tender surface 
to the influence of God and to what he has said ; and 
then everything becomes new. In the midst of writ- 
ing an’ Easter sermon, Dr. Dale, who had dealt with 
the great truth of the resurrection all his life, felt sud- 
denly so amazed over it that he kept saying over and 
over to himself, ‘‘Christ is ‘alive, Christ is alive.’’ 
Some surface habit of thinking about it which had 
made it very familiar in the wrong way was broken 
through, and the truth appeared and appealed in a 
way which revolutionized his life. 

The truth is not that familiarity with divine things 
tends to deaden them, for the more familiar with them 
we become the fresher and younger we are. But there 
is a wrong, a careless, familiarity which deadens, 
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Nothing need ever become common or exhausted to 
the soul that knows this peril, and by ceaseless re-sub- 
mission to the influence of the Holy Spirit keeps the 
sensitiveness which God will always ov tch with 
wonders and surprises. Often we ask for some grand 
stroke of God, or some large revelation, or some great 
opportunity, when what we ought to ask for is not that 


at all, but a recovery of a clean and delicate spiritual — 


sense. The grand strokes and the large revelations 
have all been made. All we can do is to be open to 
them and receive them. If our familiarity with divine 
things has become deadening it is a false familiarity, 
and we must get rid of it for one that vitalizes and 
cheers and rejoices. 

Even in human relationships the false familiarity 
makes us utter strangers to the reality which is around 
us. Have we gotten so used to our children that their 
going out and coming in is a commonplace or an anx- 
iety? ‘Let us rub our eyes and perhaps, as with Paul, 
scales will fall from them, It is the glory of a home 
that with each successive year husband ‘and wife 
should feel more and more the wonder of God's hav- 
ing turned their hearts to each other in the beginning, 
and then made all the steps of their way new revela- 
tions of what their love contains within it. The false 
and common familiarity turns the home into an ever- 
lessening resource and disappointment. It is the 
glory and wonder of the Christian life that it is the 
only life that can be a revelation all the way, and that 
it has power to throw off this seeming oldness which 
gathers upon everything else. The true familiarity 
with divine things will make us always feel that we 
never knew their richness until now. 








Shall the Church * Order of Service’ 
Carry Advertising ? 

No one seriously questions the importance of 
good advertising, both to sellerand buyer. No one or- 
dinarily doubts the general usefulness of a well-printed 


church calendar. But it is a question among many 
workers whether the church calendar used as an order 
for worship can righjly ask for and print the adver- 
tisements of local dealers. A Chicago business man 
has had to face this problem from several viewpoints, 
and he asks for counsel on the subject. 


I receive many valuable suggestions from’ the department 
on ‘Open Letters."" I want to ask a question for answer in 
that department, first for my information, then for the help of 
others. 

I am a member. and deacon in my church. In the neigh- 
borhood of our church I have a retail business. I am never 
open Sundays, and «n Wednesday evenings close at 6.30, so 
as to attend my mid-week prayer-meeting ; neither of these 
closing periods are recognized ty my competitors. 

My church issues a Sunday ‘'Calendar'"’ for order of ser- 
vices and announcements. About two pages are devoted to 
advértisements of local stores. In consideration of my in- 
terests, no advertisement has been accepted in my line, 
alinough I have refused to take space. I have never asked 
for this consideration. 

My conscience will not permit me to open my store on Sun- 
day, and for the same reason I am not at liberty to force my 
advertisement into the hour of public worship, thus diverting 
the minds of worshipers from the object of the hour to the 
needs of commercialism. 

Again, | am unable to discriminate between the harm of an 
open store on Sunday, and the effort :o divert the mind to a 
secular business when ihe Spirit is prompting to worship God 
in the beauty of holiness. 

‘The financial value of the advertisements as paying the ex- 
pense of the calendar is the excuse for the method in use. 

The question is obvious. Will you kindly discuss the mat- 
ter in an early issue, and greatly assist many who are not clear 
in such matters, 


There is no more justification in principle for ex- 
ploiting advertised goods of a general nature in a 
church's printed order of service than for selling the 
same goods in the church vestibule before, after, or 
during the services. Doing business includes the 
attempt to get business, quite as much as the caring 
for business after itis gotten. Advertising in achurch’s 
order of service is, in a quiet way, very much like 
buying an opportunity to mention one’s goods, with 
prices, in the hearing of the whole congregation, at 
some time during the service. 

The Chicago business man who will not open his 
store on Sunday or on Wednesday evening does well 
not to try to do business with the congregation while 
they are at worship in the church. A church with 
enough members in it to make good use of a printed 
order of service can avoid more than one doubtful 
practise by paying the expenses of the printed order 
of service from the proper church fund. For adver- 
tisements of local stores in apn order of worship not 


only stand as the intended beginning of a business 
transaction urged upon worshipers during worship in 
the church, but very often as tie evidence of a de- 
sire on the part of local dealers not to offend influen- 
tial persons who have asked for an advertisement. 
From either standpoint advertising in the order of 
service seems out of place, to say the least’ «: »!: 


=< 
Can We Do More Than Our Duty? 


What determines the limits of our duty? Is it 
possible to go beyond those limits in a right direc- 
tion? Are the world’s best workers those who are 
constantly doing more than their duty? The ques- 
tion comes up in studying the life and character of 
Joseph. A Virginia physician brought up the sub- 
ject in teaching his class of men, and he confronted 
an unexpected difficulty. He writes as follows : 

In your issue of April 19, on the lesson, ‘‘ Joseph Interprets 
Dreams" (Gen. 40), Mr. Stifier says, ‘‘ He [Joseph] did his 
duty and a litile more.”’ I used the same expression before 
my class of men yesterday, and they all took exception to it. 
While I believe I get your meaning, yet I could not meet 
their objections as satisfactorily as | would have liked. Will 
you please give me some further thoughts? 

A man can go beyond his duty ; and a man can 
never go beyond his duty. The distinction depends 
upon whether we think of the word ‘‘duty’’ as 
meaning what men naturally expect from us, or as 
meaning what God expects from us. We can go be- 
yond what we are ordinarily expected to do in a given 
position in life. We can go beyond what we were 
‘hired to do’’ in such a position. We can‘go be- 
yond what most people would do in such a position, 
and beyond what everybody would expect us to do. 
But we can never go beyond what God expects us to 
do, and asks us to do, so long as we act in accordance 
with his will. Wecan never do more than our duty 
as God sees it. We can never do more than our duty 
as we see it when we see God's revealed will. But 
we.can and we ought to do a great deal more than 
our duty as it is commonly expected of us by our 
fellow-men. 

Every business man or business woman knows the 
difference between workers who intend never. to do 
anything beyond -the strict, clearly-defined limits of 


their own particular position, and those who heartily 


and without calculation are constantiy doing things 
that they are not expected to do. It is the latter sort, 
who are always doing more than their duty, that are 
likely to be moved steadily on into ppsitions of 
greater responsibility and larger duty, as Joseph was. 
And those who are loath to do anything .beyond the 
strict requirements of their present positions not only 
are not moved on into larger, better positions, but 
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they are very likely to lose the position in which they 
are so closely limiting themselves. For, as a matter 
of fact, one cannot be sure of doing his whole duty 
even from man’s standpoint unless he does more than 


‘his duty. 


On the God-ward side, it is very evident that we 
can never do more than our duty when we find our 
Lord Jesus saying to his disciples : ‘* When ye shall 
have done all the things that are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable servants ; we have done that 
which it was our duty to do.’’ Mr. S. D. Gordon 


has suggestively said of the meaning of that puzzling 


word that God has to carry all of us, on his books, at 
aloss. He has paid more for us than he ¢an ever 
get back from us. We are an unprofitable investment 
for him, and we shall always be so no matter how 
completely we may do our duty. No man can ever 
return to God through the earnings of duty done the 
price that God paid for him in the death of Jesus 
Christ. How impossible then for us ever to think of 
going beyond our duty toward Ged. How inescapa- 
bly must we recognize our unprofitableness as bal- 
anced over against the cost of Jesus Christ's life. Yet 
with what unspeakable richness does this show forth 
the love and grace of God our Father in taking us 
unto himself both now and hereafter ‘in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus, 
yaa . 


When Good Men Opposed 
the Sunday-School 


A face-to-face look at the experiences of Sunday- 
school workers of an older day will stir up genuine 
gratitude and thanksgiving for the present-day Sun- 
day-school. A story published on page 436 of this 
issue, ‘‘ How Lydia Surprised Sprucetand,’’ lets in 
some light on the ways of our fathers a century ago. 
Mr. J. Mervin Hull, the author, in writing the*Editors 
about the story, tells an incident from real life-in those 
early days that is full-of human interest ; 


The conditions and main situation of the ‘story are derived 
from what my mother used to tell me of the days when she 
was @ little girl: in Andover, Vermont... How the-minister, a 
stern Calvinist, was opposed to Sunday-schools, on the ground 
that they were ‘‘ works"’ instead of ‘' free grace,’’ though he 
loved children, and my mother was named after a daughter of 
his who had died. 

But.Sally..Gibson. the East Hill school-teacher, invited the 
young girls to learn verses of Scripture through the week, and 
to come to the schoolhouse Sunday noon to recite them. 

‘She was terribly afraid,’’ mother said, ‘‘ that the minister 
would find it out ; so when meeting was over we fled to the 
schoolhouse. We ran, as I plainly remember, and I can 
think just how Sally Gibson’s shawl fluttered in the wind till 
we were in the schoolhouse and the door shut. 1 had learned 
a good many verses, when in some way, I never knew how, 
the minister heard of it, and sent for me to come to his house. 
I tremblingly obeyed. He said to me: ~ 

‘*'Darkis’ (everybody pronounced my name that way), 
‘ Darkis, tell me truthfully what you do in the schoolhouse 
Sunday noons.’”’ 

** *Sir,’ ['said, dropping a ‘kerchey,’ ‘ we repeat verses from 
the Bible.’ 

‘***Can you repeat any of them now?’ 

‘Then I repeated the verses that I had learned, and he 
looked at me kindly, placed his hand on my head, and gave 
me a fourpence-ha’ penny, which was worth six and a quarter 
cents, and after that there was no further opposition to our 
little Sunday-school."’ 

Mother said she was about.nine years old at this time, which 
would make it about 1824. It is recorded in the ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of ‘the Sunday-school”’ that the old pastor of a church 
in Connecticut, in 1820, shook his cane at a young girl who 
had gathered a little Sunday-school in the church gallery, and 
exclaimed,. ‘‘ You imps of Satan, doing the Devil's work !"’ 


Dr.. Trumbull tells, in ‘* Yale Lectures on the Sunday- 
School,’’ how this same young woman was forbidden 
the use of the church gallery for her class, was ex- 
cluded also from the public schoolhouse, and finally 
maintained her class on the church steps until the 
gallery was again opened to her, and her Sunday- 
school had gained its right to live. And this school 
was part of that movement which to-day is repre- 
sented by a World’s Convention at Zurich. May 
Sunday-school workers the world around join with the 
delegates who are now returning from the Zurich 
Convention in thanking the Lord of the Harvest for 


-giving them a share in such a work and at such a 


time, 


<— 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


HOU God of all grace, the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus ‘Christ : So vitalize us that we can never again be 
dull or sluggish, never again wrapped up in self, never 

again indifferent to human wo. Ransomed by thy grace and 
made thy sons and heirs, we would fain be too happy ever to 
be unkind ; too humble to be carping or critical ; too com- 
passionate to be cold ‘or indifferent ; ‘too s: rene to be disturbed 
by any misadventure or opposition. We do not ask for praise 
of men, for-swift success, for earthly ease or honor; but we 
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do implore thee for the fulness of thine indwelling, for fixed ' 


assurance, for power-to do good.’ Lérd, purgé away all our 
dross. Let there be no room within for aught but thyself. 
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Vieira games 


LESSON FOR AUG. 3 (Psa. 105 : 23-36) 





What is Left of Antiquity’s Proudest City 


By Professor Edgar James Banks, Ph.D. 


A modern traveler’s view of 





the of fulfilled 
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MAGINE a ridge of dirt varying in height from 
thirty to sixty feet, pointed at’ the top like the 
roof of a house, forming on the level plain an 

irregular quadrangle eight miles in circuit ; imagine 
along the western edge of the quadrangle two large’ 
mounds, one covering about a hundred acres, the 
other, half that size, surmounted by a village of mud 
huts and a sacred shrine, and you have a picture of 
Nimeveh as it looks to-day. The sharp ridge:of dirt 
encircling the mounds is the fallen wall of the city ; 
the two large mounds are the ruins of the palaces in 
which the great*kings of Nineveh lived. - 

Cross the Tigris river to the city of Mosul on the 

western shore; stand in one of its open, crowded 
squares ; imagine that the Turkish soldiers with their 


red fezes are helmeted and clad in short tunics, trans- ~ 


form the domes and minarets of the Moslem mosques 
into a square-staged tower, and you have a picture of 














Sacred to the Memory of the Prophet Jonah 


Moslems will tell_ the traveler that in the mosque to the 
right of the picture, with its dome and minaret, rests the 
body of the prophet whose name is linked inseparably 
with Nineveh. And so sacred is the “ Mound of Jonah,” 
with its shrine and its village of mud huts, that only Mos- 
lems may live there, and no archeologist may dig for 
the Assyrian treasures that lie buried under the huts. 





the streets, the houses, the shops, the people, the 
animals, even the street dogs of ancient Nineveh, 
Though the Assyrian capital was destroyed in 606 B.C., 
and deserted so completely that the place where it 
stood was forgotten until about a century ago, the city 
has long been represented by the neighboring town of 
Mosul, the largest town in Northern Mesopotamia. 

The greater part of its twenty thousand people, 
known as Christians or Chaldeans, claim to be the 
descendants of the Assyrians, Their language is 
Arabic, yet many of them, especially in the little town 
of Tel Keif to.the north, have a language of their own, 
closely resembling the Assyrian. In form they are 
tall and straight, with large features and a prominent 
nose. Their skin is much fairer than that of the 
Arabs ; frequently their eyes are blue. In their long 
white gowns they are so suggestive of the sculptured 
representations of the Assyrian kings from the palace 
walls that you might fancy them to be their direct de- 
scendants. 

There is a large new arched bridge of stone cross- 
ing the river, connecting the ancient with the modern 
city, or nearly crossing it, for one of its ends is a 
bridge of boats which rises and falls with the water, 
and which may be swung open for the river traffic to 
pass. It was by just such a bridge of boats that the 
Assyrian armies used to cross the river. If youstand 
on the bridge to watch the life about you, you may 
fancy that you are living in Assyrian days. Below 
you is a goat-skin raft, or kedek, identical with those 
pictured in the Assyrian sculptures. It is starting on 
its journey down the stream to Babylonia. Itis made 
by inflating a large number of goat-skins, sometimes 
as many as two hundred and fifty, and binding them 
securely together. Upon them a platform of the 
trunks of small mulberry trees is laid. When the 
raft is broken up at the end of the journey, the poles 
are sold for supporting the flat roofs of the houses. 
Generally the raft is laden with wool or with barley, 
just as in ancient time, and upon the bales of mer- 
chandise the passengers, with their beds and food, 
are crowded together ; or a more prosperous traveler 
has constructed on the raft a ittle hut of reéds-or-of 


<= 


é te 2 re + 
_skins, a primifive house-boat it might be called, that 


he may float down with the current in comfort. 

Along the shores are square huts of reed mats, be- 
fore which are heaps of delicious melons of enormous 
size;"#nd there are baskets of large white grapes which 
you may -purchase for one or two cents a pound. 
Long lines of camels. or horses or donkeys, attended 
by “théir- half-naked keepers, wander in from the 


desert to drink. Squatting at the edge of the water, 


or-on the rocks near the shore, are scores of women 
washing their clothes by beating them with wooden 
clubs. The water-carrier wades in among them to 
fill his goat-skin, and returning to the city he clanks 


his copper drinking-cups to announce that he has 


water-to sell, AlPthis is a changeless picture of an- 
crent Nineveh. 

The Tigris used to flow along the eastern wall of 
Nineveh, but the little tributary stream, called the 


. Khasr, which ran through the city, and still winds 


among its ruins, had deposited a vast amount of silt 
“at its-mouth; so that the river has been crowded a 
mile away. The intervening space of newly-made 
land is covered with the gardens of the small truck 
farmers. A wide road, recently constructed by the 
Turkish government, runs through the gardens, and 
then. following the city walls to the north, continues 
up the valley to Armenia. 

' One of the pleasures of the Assyrian nobles must 
have been to drive about the city on the summit of its 
walls. Last August, in company with Dr. Stanley, 
an English medical missionary of Mosul, I rode about 
the city on the ruins of the walls. Roughly speaking, 
the city measured three miles from north to south. 
The northern end was about a mile and a half in 
width, but toward the south the city became nar- 
rower, and the southern wall was but about half a 
mile in length. The foundations of the walls were 
of cut and squared limestone, built to the height of 
several feet, to resist the action of the water in the 
moat, Theinterior was of rough loose stones. Above 
the foundations the walls of sun-dried bricks were 
carried to the height of probably more than a hun- 
dred feet. When the city was abandoned the upper 
edges of the wills ‘trumbled and fell ; the rains of 
wititer wore away ‘the sun-dried bricks, and this pro- 
cess, continued for twenty-five centuries, has trans- 
formed the walls into a sharp ridge. Frequently the 
ridge on the summit is so narrow that a horse can 
hardly walk along it ; in places its sloping sides are 
too stéep te Climb. At short intervals the Arabs and 
Turks have cut roadways through them, making the 
ride somewhat difficult. 


N RECENT years the Arabs have learned that be- 
neath the fallen clay the foundations of the walls 
are of stone, and now, especially along the eastern 

side, they are quarrying them. The facing stones are 
so large that they are unable to move them, so they 
split them with iron wedges, load them on to carts, and 
take them to the river. The walls of old Nineveh are 
thus being transformed into a new arched bridge. 
There were several gateways to the old city, flanked 
with towers, The gateways are now marked by breaks 
in the walls, and the towers are tall mounds still over- 
looking them. At the northern gate of the city the 
Arabs have uncovered a large marble slab bearing 
the figure of a winged bull deity. It lies there ex- 
posed to the weather. 

Leaving the walls to go down into the city, you will 
find that the greater part of Nineveh is now under 
cultivation, On the Khasr a wealthy Arab has built 
him a stately country home ; along the stream are his 
extensive melon fields. -Near by some Bedouin Arabs 
have pitched their encampment of black tents, and 
others live in huts made from the reeds of the marshes. 
In the season the most of the space within the walls 
is a great field of barley, but during the dry, barren 
summer herds of camels and donkeys and sheep and 
goats graze everywhere, The sites of the Babylonian 
cities are strewn with pottery fragments, but the resi- 
dential parts of Nineveh show few traces of former 
occupation ; its surface is covered with small stones, 
perhaps indicating that the houses were built of them, 
as are some of the houses in the neighboring villages. 

The two large mounds along the western wall are 
the chief points of interest. -Nearly half a mile apart, 
they are-separated by-the Khasr, which is now spanned 


by a new stone bridge. The southern and smaller 
mound is Nebi Yunus, or, to translate the Arabic 
name, it is the mound of the Prophet Jonah. On its 
northwestern edge is an imposing shrine with a single 
minaret, visible for miles around. It is a place of 
extreme sanctity, for here, so the Moslems will tell 
you, was buried the prophet Jonah. In the early 
centuries of our era Nineveh was a Christian city, and 
to the prophet who foretotd:its downfall a monastery 
was dedicated. When Nineveh fell into the hands of 
the Moslems, they believed that because the monas- 
tery bore the name of Jonah the Hebrew prophet-must 
have been buried there. So when the building be- 
came a mosque, with a dome and minaret, they made 
a grave for Jonah, and the grave is so sacred that 
Christians may not see it. It is said to be in a dark 
chamber beneath the dome, and visible only through 
a small grated window. Determined to see it, I rode 
up to the mosque, dismounted, and entered the court- 
yard, Instantly a crowd of Moslems gathered about 
me, and threateningly demanded why I entered that 
sacred place. ‘Io my reply that I would see the tomb 
of Jonah, I was shown into a long blind passage. It 
was explained that the tomb was just beyond the wall. 
Then I was taken into a schoolroom ; the tomb also 
here was beyond the wall, and I was obliged to go 
away defeated. 


VILLAGE of mud huts covers the greater part 
of the mound ; it too is sacred because of its 
proximity to the tomb ; noChristian or Jew, none 

but Moslems, may live there. The streets are exceed- 
ingly narrow, and in places very steep. The houses 
are small, with a single room in each, The Christian 
who ventures into the filthy place is watched with sus- 
picion, and should he loiter he might be severely 
stoned by the Arab urchins. Excavations in the 
mound are not permitted. Half a century ago, when 
Hamdy Bey, the late director of the Constantinople 
museum, was in exile in Bagdad,.he dug into the 
mound, Still earlier, when Layard was excavating at 
the northern mound, he offered to dig for the founda- 
tion of a house if he might have the antiquities which 
should appear. He dug far enough to find the palace 
of the biblical king Esarhaddon. The palace is still 
buried beneath the huts on Nebi Yunus, waiting for 
the fanaticism of the Moslems to pass away. 

The northern larger and loftier mound is Kouyun- 
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Dismantling Walis Built 2,500 Years Ago 


A hundred feet above the stone base the brick walls of 
“ Nineveh the Magnificent ” extended, but the rains of 
twenty-five centuries have demolished the bricks and 
transformed the walls into a sharp ridge. Modern build- 
ers are now quarrying in the limestone foundations to 
get stones for a new arched bridge. And the stones are 
being laid with lime made from sculpture treasures of 
the ancient Assyrian palaces! 





jik. It covers about a hundred acres, and rises to the 
height of more than a hundred feet. In places its 
sides are very steep, and the summit is practically 
level. Here brick and pottery fragments appear in 
abundance on the surface. In Kouyunkik in 1842, 
the French consul at Mosul, M. Botta, ‘began the first 
excavations in the ruin of an Assyrian city. He seems 
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to have found little to reward him, for leaving Nine- 
veh as fruitless he went, at the suggestion of an Arab, 
to the mound of Khersabad to the north, where he 
made rich discoveries in the palace of the’ biblical 
king Sargon. The Assyrian sculptures now preserved 
in the Louvre are the result of his work. 

While M. Botta was excavating at Khorsabad, 
Layard was hunting along the Tigris. He became so 
interested in the discoveries made by the Frenchman 
that with funds provided him by the British ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople he began the excavation of 
Kouyunjik, The story of his wonderful discoveries 
should be too familiar to repeat here. In a word, he 
and his successors, George Smith, Rassam, and later 
Mr. King of the British Museum, uncovered two pal- 
aces of the greatest kings of Assyria. One was the 
palace of Sennacherib, who besieged Jerusalem in the 
time of Hezekiah; the other belonged to Assurbani- 
pal, the last great king of Assyria, whom the classical 
writers knew as Sardanapalus ; he is mentioned in the 
Book of Ezra as the great and noble Osnappar. The 
scores of sculptured slabs which lined the palace walls 
now occupy large galleries in the British Museum. 

The work of the English at Nineveh continued for 
many years, and you might suppose that the excava- 
tion of the mound would have been completed. If 
you wander over its summit you will find traces of the 
excavations, —a tunnel here, a few trenches there, or 
a shaft or a well, or a few piles of dirt from the 
trenches, but the greater part of the ruin has been 
untouched. Nor have the trenches of the excavators 
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been filled with the sand. As many and as valuable as 
are the treasures which this one mound has yielded, 
it is possible that still greater. things lie buried there. 


As I was wandering over the summit of Kouyunjik, © 


studying the excavations, an Arab was stealthily 
watching me. He was an illicit antiquity digger. 
When finally he was convinced that I was not a gov- 
ernment official and meant no harm, he approached 
to ask if I cared to see a large stone which he had just 
discovered. Leading me to a little hollow where his 
companions were digging, he pointed to the fragments 
of a large marble deity. They had found it barely 
beneath the surface: Whether it was perfect or not 
when they found it I do not know, yet the fragments 
were covered with a distinct historical inscription of 
one of the Assyrian kings. With their great iron 
hammers they broke the pieces into smaller fragments 
that they might load them on to the backs of the wait- 
ing donkeys, I followed them to the eastern wall, 
just where the Khasr enters the city. 
built of marble blocks was there, The stones were 
taken from the donkeys’ backs, broken up into small 
pieces, and thrown into the kiln to be converted to 
lime. The walls of Nineveh are being demolished for 
huilding-stones for a bridge ; the treasures of its pal- 
aces are being turned to lime for laying the stones ! 

‘« How is she become a desolation, a place for beasts 
to lie down in! every one that passeth by her shall 
hiss and wag his han.’' So sang a Hebrew prophet, 
and his words have come true, 

GREENFIELD, Mass, 





How Lydia Surprised Spruceland 


What happened to Mark’s “‘ little exiled sister ’’ 





By J. Mervin Hull 





QUEAK, squeak, went the goose-quill over the 
paper, and after every line Lydia paused to 
wipe away the tears that threatened to-blot the 

page. 

‘* Lydia, do try to be reconciled ; it is hard for you, 
daughter, I know, but we must all try to make the 
best of it.’’ 

‘Oh, mother, I can’t! There isn't any best about 
it. Here we are, in the middle of the woods, no 
neighbors but béars and wildcats for miles around, 
not a school-house anywhere, that I have heard of, 
and there I was, studying as hard as I could to pre- 
pare to be a teacher! Oh, I shall be miserable, 
miserable, just as long as we stay in this wilderness.’ 

This was wild talk, to be sure; but it was hardly 
to be expected that a girl, of sixteen would enjoy 
being transported in a very rough cart from. such a 
lively little town as Boston was about 1805, to a 
Green Mountain town like Spruceland, where most 
of the land was still covered with the trees of the 
forest. Naturally Lydia was pouring forth her woes 
in a letter to her Boston schoolmate, Betsy Cabot. 

Big Mark Stevens stood in the doorway of the cabin 
and surveyed the mournful scene, At first he laughed 
silently. Then his face sobered, and he spoke gently. 
‘* Look a-here, sis, this won’t do. You know how '’ tis 
as well as I do, Father picked out this place on his 
way home with other discharged soldiers, after the 
battle of Saratoga, and established a claim on it. 
When he was gone we found that this was all the 
property there was for us, and I, for one, was thank- 
ful. Besides,’’ the smile broke over his handsome 
face again, ‘‘are them tears the reward I ought to 
have for staying up here three months alone and 
building this fine mansion to receive you? You never 
saw anything like it in Boston.,"’ 

Lydia put aside her letter without a word, and 
left ‘the cabin. 

**Don’t go too far, Lydia,’’ warned her mother, 
«*and be sure you don’t wander from the trail.’’ 

On and on she strayed with listless feet and her 
gaze fixed upon the ground, while her thoughts grew 
more gloomy with every step she took. Suddenly she 
found herself at the top of a little hill, and in the dale 
below she saw a farmhouse. 

««Why !"’ she exclaimed, ‘‘I didn’t know there 
were neighbors so near as this. And there’s a gar- 
den, and flowers, and—oh-h-h !"’ 

Coming up the slope was a girl, or young woman, a 





A letter from Mr. Hull to the Editors, which is quoted on 
the'** Open Letter?’ page under the heading ‘ * When Good 
Men Opposed the Sunday-School,"’ furnishes an interesting 
sidelight on this story. 


few years older than Lydia ; ‘‘and the sweetest face I 
ever saw,’’ she thought. 

The young woman smiled and held out her hand. 
‘*You must be Lydia Stevens,’’ she said ;. ‘‘ Mark—I 
mean your brother—told me he was expectin’ of you 
and your mother soon. I am Ruth Goodell. Won't 
you walk over to the spring with me?”’ 

‘¢Go with you? Yes, indeed, anywhere! Why, I 
feel as if you had rescued me from drowning—I was 
so lonesome.”’ 

‘*Oh, wonderful! Is that the spring? It's a little 
river, coming out from under that great rock !’’ 

‘*Always the same, summer and winter ; it never 
fails. Drink it,’’ and Ruth lifted a brimming pitcher. 

‘It's like the river of the water of life; I can't 
think of anything else,’’ breathed Lydia. 

‘Can you sing ?’’ asked Ruth. 

‘*A little,’’ Lydia’s eyes began to twinkle ; ‘‘ why ?’’ 

‘‘Then you've got to set in the singers’ seats with 
us.’” 

‘Singers’ seats ?’’ 

‘«To the meetin’ -house over to Spruceland Centre, 
That will help you about bein’ lonesome.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know—’”’ 

‘And Lyddy—Lydia—mayn’t I call you so? 
Won't you come and see me, and let me talk with 
you all’t you can spare the time?’’ 

Lydia looked at the older girl in surprise. 

‘¢Of course I will, Ruth ; it will be the breath of 
life to me. . But—’”’ 

‘* Don’t you see,’’ pleaded Ruth, ‘‘I want to learn 
to talk the way you do. I noticed it the minute you 
spoke. The last term I went to school was when I 
was twelve years old, before we came up country. 
There’s never been no school in this part of town.’’ 

Lydia’s eyes were bright, and she looked up instead 
of down as she returned to the cabin. 

‘“‘['m just going to look up my music books, 
mother,’’ she spoke cheerily, ‘‘and then I'll help you 
about the supper.’’ 

**What on earth do you s’pose has happened, 
Mark ?’’ whispered Mrs. Stevens. 

Mark's manly face grew very red at the question, 
but he answered sturdily : 

**I don’t know for certain, but I don’t believe I 
should lose my guess if I said that Ruth Goodell had 
happened.”’ 

And the supper preparations went on to the stirring 
strains of ‘‘ The angel of the Lord came down."’ 

So Lydia took her place with the singers the next 
Sunday. 

‘«Where are the singers’ seats ? 


There isn’t any 
gallery.”’ 


A lime-kiln , 


JULY 19, 1913 


‘*No. Right down there in the middle of the 
meetin’ house, two rows of seats facin’ one another, 


with the -book-rack between. You and: I, bein’ trib-» 


ble, we face toward the minister. There goes old 
Joel Hartshorn, tunin’ up his bass viol, so it's ume we 
took our seats."’ 

When they stood up for the first hymn, there came 
to Lydia a vision of the last time she had sung in the 
home church before leaving Boston : the friendly faces 
that looked upto her. She could hear the voice of 
dear old Doctor Paulding, who had not been afraid to 
pray for herself and her mother by name ; she heard 
again the heartfelt farewells of her schoolmates, For 
a minute her voice refused to respond to her will ; 
then clear and strong it rose in harmony with the 
others, and she saw faces as kindly as those she had 
left turned toward her. 

‘*Do you go to Sunday-school ?’’ she asked Ruth, 
when the service was over. 

**Sunday-school? What's that?’’ 

‘« Isn't there any Sunday-school here? Then there 
must be right away. Mercy ! look at all these little 
children wandering around the church. .. Come here, 
Sammy! Come here, Esther !’’ 

‘*My name ain’t Sammy,’’ declared the little boy. 

‘Then come and tell me what it is. . Come, all of 
you, and I will tell you a story about a boy whose 
name was Samuel. Right here, in this big pew.’’ 

Mark Stevens grasped his mother’s arm. 

** Look there, mother,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘I guess you 
needn't to worry no more about Lydia’s going into a 
decline from homesickness, She's got a Sunday- 
school class started now, as big as the one she had in 
Boston. I don’t know, though, how it will set with 
the minister and deacons, and ’mongst ’em. 

It didn’t ‘*set’’ at all. 

Ruth Goodell came hurrying to the pew where the 
children were listening spellbound to Lydia’s story, 
and whispered : 

**Oh, Lyddy, you must stop! Elder Crane and 
Deacon Pettengill, and-all the old members are talking 


about it. Old Gran’ther Dodge thumped with his ° 


cane, and declared it was desecratin’ the house of 
God, and—and I don't know what all."’ 

“*T will go and see them,’’ said Lydia, with a reso- 
lute gleam in her eyes. /‘' You must come with me, 
Ruth, and introduce me.’’ 

‘Mercy sake ! how do you dare to?’’ ‘But She 
bravely tollowed Lydia to stand by her in the conflict 
for the Sunday-school that had to be fought so many 
times in those early days. 

The men were standing between the meeting-kouse 
and the horse-sheds, arguing the matter with many 
words and expressive gestures as Lydia and Ruth came 
around the corner. The sight struck them dumb and 
motionless. 

‘* Elder Crane,’’ faltered Ruth, ‘‘ this—this is 
Lyddy—Lydia Stevens, sister to Mark Stevens.’’ 

Lydia held out her hand with a radiant smile. 
‘¢ Ruth thought there was some objection to my little 
Sunday-school class, Elder Crane. I hope there isn’t, 
for I do enjoy teaching the Bible stories and verses to 
the children.’’ 

‘«Why—ah, we were just speaking of the matter,’’ 
hesitated the minister; ‘‘ we—we do not wish to ad- 
mit any innovations that will be harmful. As yet we 
have heard only vague reports in regard to the nature 


of the Sunday-school—so-called.”’ sim 
‘It's bringing the world, the flesh, and the devil - 


right into the church!’’ thundered Gran’ ther Dodge. 
‘* Woe be unto the children of Israel when they turn 
again unto idols !’’ Gran’ther Dodge was very mild 
in comparison with some of the early ae to 
Sunday-schools. 

Lydia brought her smile to bear upon the old Revo- 
lutionary soldier, who would cheerfully have died 
any sort of death for the faith that was in him. 

*¢Oh, sir, I hope it would not be anything like that; 
I do not think it would be. We have had a Sunday- 
school for a year now in Dr. Paulding’s church in 
Boston, and—’’ 

‘* Excuse me,’’ the minister interrupted, ‘‘do you 
mean to say that Dr. Paulding countenances the Sun- 
day-school ?”’ 

Lydia’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ He urged the organiza- 
tion of the school, sir, and teaches a class in it.’’ 

‘* Ah—Dr. Paulding is one of our leading preach- 
ers. I am sure he would not—would you be willing 
to tell us just how a Sunday-school is conducted ?’’ 

Lydia’s heart leaped joyfully. Modestly, but 
clearly, she told her story, with two or three incidents 
so touching that even Gran’ ther Dodge blew his nuse 
three times and walked away toward the horse-sheds. 
Then up spoke old Cap'n Davis, who lived across the 
road from the meeting-house. 

(Continued on page 438) 
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Reaching a Quarter Million of Asia’s Students 


The great missionary challenge in the epoch-making Asiatic journey led by John R. Mott is shown 
in Professor Beach’s sketch of the tour in the “The Missionary Watch Tower” 





od CON THE last Sunday of the year 1800, William 
to Carey baptized his first Hindu convert, Krishna 





we Pal, author of a hymn sung by our fathers : 

ll; **O thou my soul, forget no more 

the The Friend who all thy misery bore.’’ 

ad The place was Serampore, twelve miles above Cal- 
cutta, at a point on the Hugli branch of the Ganges 

th, which lies just outside the Baptist premises. One 
hundred and twelve years later, at the same spot, the 
first Anglican Indian Bishop, Azariah, consecrated to 

ere his holy office by ten bishops of India two days before, 

ttle made the last day of 1912 memorable by sealing with 

re, the waters of baptism two M., A, student converts. 
After a meeting held in the house and chapel which 

oy. Carey had occupied, the candidates proceeded to the 


of. _— river surrounded by the delegates of the All-India 


ose | Student Conference, coming from some seventy insti- 
tutions, meeting as the culmination of the country- 
wide conferences led by Dr. Mott. Clad in dark robes, 
ou | with the glare of many torches lighting up the scene, 
pa | these two men entered the holy stream, and a few | 
ay _ moments later appeared in shining white, while their 
in | fellows joined in the battle hymn of the renewed life : 
ith 1 *¢ Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war.”’ 
the Marvelous as is this contrast, wrought by God in a 
ry, little more than a century, it is not more wonderful than 
is the tourrecently completed by Dr. Mott, when placed 
nd in contrast with the epoch-making journeys of Paul, 
ing particularly in Europe. The party, consisting of 
his ° Messrs. Sherwood Eddy, Fahs, Webster, and Dr.° 
of Mott's son, beside himself, went out as representatives 
of the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Con- 
so- ference of 1910, to make certain investigations bearing 
ne, upon the effectiveness of the missionary propaganda; 
and also to conduct conferences and hold meetings. ;: 
he © ? forthe heartening and enlightenment of the mission- 
lict _ aries, and for presenting the evangelistic appeal to 
ny | Asia’s needy and eager students. 

; SIATIC periodicals thrill with the inspiration im- 
use | parted by. this first scientific and evangelistic 
iny | commission sent by the churches of Christen- 
me } dom to the churches'in Asia. Scarcely a critical com- 
ind ment is:to be found in their pages, while notes of 


commendation and praise to God abound. 
is The modern Pauline itinerary was as follows : Cey- 
lon was the scene of operations from November 7 to 


ile. 13; next the Indian Empire was visited for two 

ttle months, with conferences and evangelistic meetings 

rt, in its great centers of population and student life, 

} to Madras, Bombay, Jubbalpore, Allahabad, Lahore, 

Calcutta, and Rangoon ; tropical Singapore, the cross- 
ag roads of the Southern Seas, lying almost under the 
ad~ | equator, was inspired by two days of most helpful 
we ; conference ; the world’s newest Republic was traversed 
ure : from Hongkong to Mukden during February and three 

- | weeks of March, the principal centers visited being 

vil.» | Canton, Foochow, Shanghai, Hankow, Chinan Fu, 

ge. | Peking, and Mukden itself ; five days thereafter were 

urn given to Korea, the land of Pentecost and of recent 

‘id , Christian trials ; three weeks in April were devoted to 
to ) the island Empire of Japan; and then followed the 

homeward journey, interrupted by a day's stay in 
vo- Honolulu, our most western city. 

ied An explanatory statement of Dr. Mott's will make 

the aims of the tour clear ; 

5 The Continuation Committee was created to carry for- 
nl | ward the activities and to perpetuate the spirit of the World 
in Missionary Conference held at Edinburgh in I910.... 

Through its special committees, publications, visits, con- 
you ferences, and correspondence, the Continuation Committee, 
un- as a clearing-house for all missionary societies, is helping 

to build up a science of missions on which statesmanlike 

'za< policies may be based, and is facilitating greatly co-opera- 

tion between the many agencies engaged in missionary work. 
as A question of concern to the whole missionary enterprise 

: } was raised by the Continuation Committee at a recent meet- 

=) | ing, namely, that of establishing a better common under- 

Standing, a closer co-ordination, and a more vital relation- 
but | ship between the missionary agencies on the home fields 

nts and the leaders of the church in the mission fields. . . . 

use The Continuation Committee therefore requested its chair- 

ds. man *‘to consider whether he can arrange to devote a 

the considerable portion of his time to the work of the Con- 


tinuation Committee and its special committees, more 
particularly in visiting the mission fields, acquainting 


missionaries and native leaders with the work and plans of 
the Continuation Committee, studying how missionary 
bodies on the field and this Committee may be brought 
into most mutually helpful relations, and assisting the work 
of the special committees in such other ways as may be 
determined by the executive acting in consultation with 
them.’ 


That this objective was attained, periodicals and 
private advices make perfectly manifest. 

India contains to-day more Protestant missionaries, 
representing more societies, than are found in any 
other country in the world. Divergent policies natu- 
rally abound. Here a mediator was needed. How 
well Dr. Mott succeeded in this réle a noted British 
divine who was in India at the time tells us : 


He is the Imperialist of Christianity, the general of a 
far-flung battle line which is bent on conquering the world. 


‘He has the endurance, the patience, the persistence, of a 


great commander. In eight centers he has summoned the 
representatives of all the missionary societies to three-day 
conferences. They have responded to the call in a remark- 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


The Japanese: Children’s Prayer.—Here is what 
Japanese children are doing: ‘In a village where there 
is only a Sunday-school a revival has broken out, started 
by the children holding a special meeting to pray for the 
leading Christian in the village who was ill, but is rapidly 
recovering.’’ 


Endowing a “ Missionaryship.’’-—Here is a happy 
thought from the American Board’s experience. A friend 
who had been providing the salary of a China missionary 
desires to have the arrangement continue indefinitely, and 
so has made a gift of $10,000, the income from which will 
largely endow a missionaryship, if one may coin the word. 


Two Valuable Mines.—By far the most valuable dia- 
mond in the world ‘was found at the Premier Mines, néar 
Pretoria—the famous Cullinan diamond, Yet an illiterate 
miner, scarcely more than a boy, has won fifty converts 
and men almost persuaded, a far more valuable ‘ find ”’ 
than any jewel. A friend writes, greatly desiring to place 
in that mine with its sixteen thousand workers a well- 
educated, earnest Christian, But—it will cost $20 a month, 
and so immortal souls may not be won, 


When Indian Women Hear the Gospel.—This is 
the way more susceptible Indan women receive the gospel 
story: ‘* Christ’s birth attracts ; miracles and parables sur- 
prise. His agony in the Garden appeals to them; the 
resurrection speaks of the hope for a happier life; but the 
first question is, ‘What clothes shall we wear?’ Their 
minds picture a bright color. His love at,the cross makes 
them thoughtful, and they desire to read it again—or we 
are asked if we will. The babies who brighten nearly all 
Indian homes are sent out so that the mothers may hear 
without being disturbed. It is little that we can say when 
the soul is awakening to a new light; but the Power is 
felt by all. We leave the house hushed and quiet, and are 
asked to come again soon,’’ 


In the Very Center.—The famous African missionary, 
Dan Crawford, heard an old Christian woman say as he 
was leaving her at Livingstone’s grave, ‘* You cannot steal 
or monopolize the center.’?. Turning back to have this 
riddle solved, she added : ‘* Now here am I, a sack of bones, 
not long for this life. I was reading the Word about all 
things working together for good, and so I look up, all 
alone in my leper forest, and what do I find when I look 
up? I find I am dead in the center, dead in the center 
of all the blue universe of God. I, poor sack of bones, am 
right in the center of the whole Almighty concern. . . . Do 
you look up, and, lo! you too, as well as sack of bones I, 
discover that you are dead in the center of all the blue 
universe of God.’’ And she was only an old negress ! 


The Bible the Sailor Read,—The heavy responsibility 
of the missionary as a ‘‘ living epistle’’ is well illustrated 
by this story from the Gospel Ship of the Baptists whose 
parish is the incomparably lovely Inland Sea of Japan. 
Captain Bickel says that being very tired one night he asked 
one of his crew, a recent convert, to take a Bible to a 
certain man. He replied, saying, ‘‘ No, no, Captain, he 
does not need that.’’ ‘*But why not?’ ‘* Because it is 
too soon. That is your Bible, and thank God it is now 
mine, but it is not his Bible.”” ‘* What do you mean by 
that?’’ ‘* Why simply that he has another Bible; you 
are his Bible; he is watching you. As you fail Christ 
fails. As you live Christ, so Christ is revealed to him.’’ No 
wonder that Captain Bickel adds: ‘*I did not sleep that 
night. I knew it in a way, of course, but to say, ‘As 
you live, so Christ lives in that man’s soul, in that house, 
in that village, in four hundred villages.’ God help me!” 


able way. At each center from fifty to seventy workers, 
delegated by the various churches and societies, have sat 
in council, and under Dr, Mott’s leadership have faced the 
whole missionary problem of their respective presidencies 
and provinces, All that is done has been reviewed [at the 
final All-India Conference], all that needs to be done has 
been recorded, And in each province a permanent council 
has been formed to give unity and direction to the united 
missionary forces, With a few negligible exceptions, the 
whole missionary army has entered into these councils— 
British, American, Continental, Australian. Side by side 
have sat bishops of the Anglican Church, the Metropolitan 
of the Ancient Syrian Church, the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chandi, the Baptist missionaries who represent 
the earliest and the largest missionary force in India, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and all the other denominations 
of the Protestant world. The comity has been perfect ; 
the desire for co-operation has been fanned to a bright 
flame, The missionary methods have been revised and 
improved ; but best of all, the missionary forces have real 
ized their essential unity. 

This appreciation of Dr. Horton's is so typical, and 
so clearly descriptive of the program in other coun- 
tries, that it need not be repeated as we speak of them 
in order. Perhaps he has not made it perfectly clear 
that the final conference in a given field was one for 
selected delegates from the entire country. 

Passing by Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, a 
further word may be said of the other countriés visited. 
China has been advancing so rapidly during the last 
five years that the methods of previous decades were 
becoming inadequate to satisfy New China. It was 
the one field which most demanded expert advice such 
as could be derived from assembling the wisest Chris- 
tians, native and foreign, and from Dr. Mott's com- 
mittee. At the centenary of Protestant missions held 
in Shanghai in 1907, the Chinese leaders were prac- 
tically excluded, though two hours were given to a 
formal reception of a few representatives. The Re- 
public has metamorphosed even Chinese Christians, 
so that at the various conferences the Chinese were 
not only present in goodly numbers, but as chairmen 
of committees and important speakers on knotty prob- 
lems they were very prominent. ‘lwo secretaries, one 
Chinese and one a missionary, were appointed to carry 
out the decisions arrived at in the final All-China 
Conference at Shanghai. Some missionaries go so 
far as to say that but for the coming of this Commis- 
sion and its eirenic and brotherly conferences, there 
might have been a seridus division in the church 
because of the natural desire for prominence and lead- 
ership among the native Christians. 


OREA felt the uplift of Dr. Mott more, perhaps, 
than any other country. The inter-racial feeling 
against their new masters had culminated with 

the conspiracy trials, directed teward Korean Christians 
by over-suspicious Japanese. But here was 4 repre- 
sentative of the Prince of Peace, and the meetings held 
were deeply appreciated by the discouraged church. 

Japan easily holds the pre-eminence in the matter 
of predominance of educated leaders, and few nations 
are so restive under anything resembling undue for- 
eign influence. Hence the conferences there were 
most wisely differentiated from those which had pre- 
ceded. First came a gathering of some seventy-five 
representative missionaries, next one of fifty Japanese 
leaders, and finally a conference of one hundred 
Japanese and missionary delegates, who together 
reviewed the decisions of their separate conferences. 
What wonder that, under the spell of such fairness 
and true brotherliness, Dr. Underwood, a pioneer 
Korean missionary, could declare with sonorous voice, 
‘*We are all united now in the great Empire of 
Korea.”’ ‘ 

Topics discussed at all the conferences, and the 
consequent findings, advanced the cause of missions 
in many directions. The adequate distribution of 
forces in the several fields, the varying needs of the 
native church and methods of development of its 
membership, the exceedingly important matter of 
training native workers for the enlarging leadership of 
nascent Christianity in those fields, evangelization in 
all its phases, educational problems of missions, med- 
ical work as a part of the wider propaganda—though 
not in Japan, the preparation of Christian literature 
in this time of intellectual renaissance, the training 
and making efficient of missionary candidates, and 
the possibilities of union and co-operation, were dis- 
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cussed from every point of view. As a result, the 
countries visited have to-day a better working program 
than ever before. Vision, generalship, and spiritual 
dynamics have been so helped and emphasized that 
India, China, and Japan have taken on new life and 
hope. Moreover, a basis for future progress has been 
provided through these training classes. so to speak, 
and the continuation committees left in the countries 
visited. Best of all, we have the beginning of the 
realization that at last the distinction of foreign mis- 
sionaries and native helpers is vanishing, and all are 
becoming brothers and fellow-workers with God. 

But this marvelous journey had its inspiring climax 
in the evangelistic meetings held at all the great cen- 
ters, with Dr. Mott and Sherwood Eddy as chief 
speakers. Both men have had wider experience in 
such work among the students of the world than any 
other two evangelists, and each unhesitatingly asserts 
that never before had God so manifestly blessed his 
Word and the faithful testimony of his witnesses. In 
China alone an aggregate attendance of 78,230 was 
registered at the evangelistic meetings, with a total of 
137,569 at these and the auxiliary lectures held in 
connection with them, Of this number, 7,057 enrolled 
themselves as inquirers pledged to read the bible and 
seek diligently the Lord. Scores have already been 
baptized. Government officials so heartily appre- 
ciated the unique opportunity that public examina- 
tions were postponed, special buildings in one city 
‘were erected at their expense, and certain of their 
own number were deeply impressed by the searching 
gospel messages. 

So marvelous were some of those meetings, and so 
nearly were they related to miracle, that a well-known 
missionary leader characteristically remarked, ‘‘ After 
what I have witnessed, I would not go around the 
corner to see the walls of Jericho fall down.’’ It 
would doubtless be within the truth to say that at 
least a quarter of a million of Asia’s strongest students 
and young leaders were directly or indirectly affected 
by these clear expositions of Christian truth and the 
appeal to give body, mind, and soul into the keeping 
of Jesus Christ. If an Indian leader could truthfully 
say that the conferences had advanced by a full gen- 
eration the cause of missions in the field concerned, 
it may be asserted with equal truth that never since 
‘the dawn of history has Asia seen within so brief a 
period such multitudes of her youth and future strength 
pressing into the Kingdom of God. This is a chal- 
lenge to the church universal to enter in and possess 
the goodly lands of the East. 
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Which is the Real Gospel ? 


By M. L. S. 


HE Way of Life has become to-day, to the un- 
initiated, a bewildering maze, a network of 
paths, so similar in aspect, and yet leading in 

such diverse directions that the young soul, longing, 
hungry, eager, stands bewildered and perplexed be- 
fore these divergent ways. 

Over the old and familiar way of Christ there seem 
to have grown indications of disuse, and :: even seems 
to rear a signboard marked ‘‘ proved and found want- 
ing."’ 

The new paths which diverge from it and cross and 
recross it at every step seem so easy, so inviting, so 
within the reach of man’s own unaided effczt, that it 
is small wonder that many are choosing them. 

These attractive by-ways (‘‘cults,’’ ‘‘isms,’’ and 
‘*osophies*’) have points of resemblance to the old 
way of Christ. They all offer happiness; they all de- 
clare for loveliness of living ; they all claim kinship 
with the Infinite ; they all speak of deliverance from 
bondage and of the attainment of glorious power. 
Wherein then do they differ from the old? Chiefly 
and fundamentally in that they entirely deny the 
atoning and redemptive work of Christ. 

In what measure are Christians responsible for these 
conditions which make possible the rising of these 
**cults,’” ‘‘isms,’’ and ‘‘osophies’’ which so baffle 
and perplex the young seeker for Truth as he looks 
out on life, as he asks, ‘‘What am I to believe? 
Which path leads to the goal ?”’ 

Have they not arisen chiefly because the old way, 
the way of Christ, seems to have been marked, by the 
failure of Christians, ‘‘ Tried and found wanting’ ? 

Had Christ been truly portrayed in the lives of 
those who bore his name the hearts of men would 
never have followed so willingly the voice of the 
stranger. They would not have crowded so eagerly 
into the by-paths which promise such wondrous bless- 
ings and powers ; blessings and powers which they do 
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not see manifested in the lives of those who profess to 
follow the Christ. 

The only means by which to overcome the ‘‘cults’’ 
and ‘‘isms,’* which threaten to drive Christianity out 
of this ‘‘ Christian nation,’’ is to reveal to the world 
that everything they offer (and infinitely more than 
they offer) was offered long ago by Christ and is ours 
to-day, just in the measure that we receive Aim. 

Some are realizing this. There is the clarion call 
of a new evangel going forth from many pulpits and 
presses in the land to-day. ‘‘ New’’ only to the ears 
and hearts of twentieth century Christians, but as old 
as the Christian era. It is the evangel of Christ when 
he declares, ‘‘ Ail things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth’’; when he uttered the command, ‘Be ye 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect,’’ or prom- 
ised, ‘* Ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.’’ It is the evangel of Paul when he ex- 
claims, ‘‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me : and 
the life which I now live I live by the faith of the 
Son of God!*’ ‘I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me !'’ ‘It is God which worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure !"’ 
It is the evangel of Peter when he declares, ‘‘ Ye are 
made partakers of the divine nature’’; ‘‘A partaker 
of the glory that shall be revealed’’ ; ‘* God hath called 
you unto és glory.’’ It is the evangel of John when he 
tells us we may ‘‘overcome even as he overcame,’ 
and that ‘‘the victory which overcometh is our faith.’’ 

It is this old evangel, coming as something new to 
the ears of the Christian world to-day, which, if pro- 
claimed, hearkened to, received and “ved, by those 
who bear the name of Christ, will open the eyes of man- 
kind to see ‘‘ what is the hope of our calling’’; ‘‘ the 
exceeding riches of the glory of his inberitance”’ ; ‘* the 
exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who be- 
lieve.’’ ‘*Cults,’’ ‘‘isms,’’ and ‘‘ osophies’’ will grow 
dim and sickly and die away before ¢he wondrous glory 
of the Christ, shining through the lives of those whom 


he indwells. 
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Their Discovery at the Seashore 
By One of the Guests 


T WAS in the hot month of July that a company 
of teachers, stenographers, bookkeepers,’ and 
other tired workers were gathered at a summer 

home under the auspices of a branch of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association for a few weeks’ rest 
and recreation by the seaside. Many of them had had 
no vacation since a year from that month, and many 
of them had come from places many miles inland to 
reach the reviving salt water. All were very tired and 
looked at each other out of tired eyes. The object 
of each one was to get the best out of her too short 
vacation ; she must bathe, and boat, and lounge, and 
breathe deeply of the salt air—in short, all were deter- 
mined on getting all they could for themselves. 

So tired were they that they could scarcely be 
courteous with each other, and regarded each other 
for the most part with forbearing silence. The com- 
pany was made up of more than one nationality, and 
each one was feeling, to a degree, her national preju- 
dices. The young Chinese woman who had come 
many years before from the flowery kingdom to re- 
ceive a Western education, and was now a missionary 
to her own people in a large American city, regarded 
her white fellow-boarders with furtive silence. ‘‘ The 
person from another country’’ was inclined to be 
critical, and thought the women around her were 
hard-voiced, self-assertive, and unattractive. 

Prayers were held every morning in the chapel of 
the home, at which some of the best talent of the sea- 
side town addressed the summer guests ; but despite 
the good influences the atmosphere remained about 
the same, and the relations between the various in- 
mates seemed strained. 

One morning there came to conduct the morning 
exercises a gray-haired old man of benignant counte- 
nance. A soft glow was radiating from his face as if 
some inward light burned below the surface. This 
old gentleman was introduced to the company as one 
who had spent many years in India in the capacity of 
a missionary. The opening hymn was sung, and then 
the speaker announced his topic : ‘‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.’’ 

‘¢ The attitude of the world is all get, get,’’ he said, 
‘«but Christ had said that it was more blessed to 
give. Ihave not much money,”’ he added, ‘‘ and so 
I cannot do my giving with that commodity, and I 
have made up my mind to givesmiles, kind thoughts, 
looks, and words to those I meet on life’s pathway. 
And sometimes I have thought that they did more 
than money could have done, It is a fine experience 
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to test the truth of Christ's words, ‘It is more blessed 
to give.’ Now I know you have all come here to get 
—the sea air, rest, recreation, but while doing so 
why not practise Christ's blessed giving? ‘The 
thought of giving is generally associated with money, 
but wrongfully so; smiles, kind words, good deeds, 
are sometimes more precious, Give them, young 
women, give them ; the world is in sore need of such 
giving.’’ 

The kind-faced old missionary left at the close of 
the exercises, but his message remained and changed 
the atmosphere of the house. 

‘‘That is just what we needed,’’ smiled the little 
Chinese woman, looking benignantly on all around 
her, ‘we have heard everything else, but we needed 
this.’’ And she came out from her inherited reserve, 
and beamed on every one. Other members of the 
great community seemed to change their attitude 
toward each other, and the blessed giving suggested 
by the old missionary seemed to become general. 
Even the ‘‘ person from another country’’ began to 
think that the women by whom she was surrounded 
were a frank, cheerful lot, always ready to lend a 
helping hand toa neighbor. ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.”’ 


ae 


How Lydia Surprised Spruceland 
(Continued from page 436) 


‘*So long as there is some onsartainty in this mat- 
ter, s’ posen we let this young woman gether the chil- 


dren acrost into my kitchen after meetin’ is over, and 


try it a while.’’ 

«Thank you, thank you, sir, with all my heart,’’ 
and turning to Elder Crane she asked, ‘‘ Will you 
please come over and open the school with prayer ? 

The minister bewed gravely, and Mark Stevens, 
dodging around the corner of the meeting-house, smote 
his thigh mightily and chuckled : 

‘Routed! horse, foot, and dragoons! Oh, my 
exiled little sister, you are getting along very well !’’ 

So Lydia, with Ruth’s help, carried on the little 
Sunday-school till it grew too large for Cap’n Davis’ 
kitchen, and was moved into the meeting-house with- 
out a word of opposition. 

One morning early ‘in. the ‘fall, while Lydia‘'was 
busy with her work at the cabin, she was startléd"to 
see a procession of men coming along the trail. 

‘« Mercy me !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what have I done 
now? The minister, the selectmen, and—I do be- 
lieve every able-bodied man in our part of the town, 
with axes over their shoulders!”’ 

The men halted, but the officials came steadily on, 
wearing their tall beaver hats, and led by Gran’ ther 
Dodge carrying his cane right-shoulder shift. He 
charged at his business without a moment's hesitation, 

‘*We have come here this morning, Lyddy—er— 
Miss Stevens, I should say, representing the town of 
Spruceland. ’Tis plain to be seen that you have had 
unusuil advantages of eddication, and—and what we 
want is that you should be the schoolmarm for this 
part of the town.’ 

‘«But—but,’” stammered Lydia, ‘‘there isn’t any 
school-house.’’ 

‘¢ They will be one, afore Monday mornin’, if you 
speak the word.”’ 

‘¢Then I should be very happy to do my best.’’ 

‘¢Thank ye, ma’am. From what we have seen to 
the Sunday-school, we hain’t no doubts about the out- 
come.’’ Then turning to the man, he shouted : 

‘¢Fall in! What ye standin’ around thar for ! 
Forr’ad, double quick, charge! And if that air 
schoolhouse ain’t up in two days you will all be rid 
out o’ town on a rail !”’ 

And it was, as may be seen spread upon the crum- 
bling pages of the Town Records of Spruceland, Vol- 
ume I, 

And in due time, also, Lydia’s letter to Betsy 
Cabot was completed and sent, and one or two of its 
paragraphs are interesting, even if written in the 
formal style affected in those days, 

‘¢ And so you see, my dear Betsy, that contrary to 
my expectations, I am very happy in my new home, 
In fact, it almost seems as if the guiding hand of 
Providence had so shaped events as to bring about 
my heart’s deepest wish. For in the larger town of 
Riverdale, ten miles away, an academy is being 
erected. Judge of my surprise and delight when the 
president of the trustees, hearing, as he said, of my 
good success in Spruceland, came here to offer me a 
position as pupil-teacher in the new academy, with 
the expectation that eventually I shall become the 
preceptress ! Surely my cup runneth over.’’ 

Concorb, Mass. 
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Making Summer Sunday-School Work Count 


Effective plans for present use, and suggestions for advance planning that will fit your school 
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A “Long-Distance” Superintendent 


HE writer has a close personal friend who is a 
superintendent who looks so far ahead that it 
would not surprise me to discover that he has 

in his notebook entries relating to things he is plan- 
ning for as much as a year ahead. One might call 
him a ‘‘long-distance’’ superintendent, because of 
the way he keeps ahead of the present in his work. 
I believe that the autumn Rally Day begins to be a 
matter of thought to him as soon as the Easter concert 
is a thing of the past. That is why Rally Day is 
always such a triumphant success in his Sunday- 
school. That is why such a thing as a class without 
a teacher is an unheard-of thing in his Sunday-school. 
That is why Decision Day always brings such good 
results, and it is the reason why the work in general 
in his school goes forward so successfully. 

His notebook is full of suggestions he thinks will 
‘“‘come handy’’ in a vague ‘‘sometime’’ that often 
becomes a ‘‘now’’ much sooner than he expected. 
This superintendent has the quite unusual feature of 
a ‘* waiting list’’ of teachers, —that is, a list of teach- 
ers who are waiting to take classes when there are 
classes for them, The ‘‘long-distance’’ superintend- 
ent has a keenness of vision that helps him to see 
things in the future that the ‘*short- 
distance’* superintendent never discov- 


furnished the seats, with beautiful overhanging trees 
for shade, Songs by Beginners’ children from one 
of the Berkeley Sunday-schools opened the program; 
then came a talk on ‘‘Teaching Music in the Elemen- 
tary Grades.’’ Then the teachers separated for the 
lessons in department groups, and reassembled for 
refreshments. 

The Oakland Graded Union entertained the others 
in Moss Wood Park on the lawn. The park benches 
in this case were arranged in a large group. The 
program was very much the same as in the other two 
meetings. At the end of the program, tea-tables were 
set up in front of the benches, and a social half-hour 
followed. 

At Santa Cruz the Graded Union had a most beau- 
tiful gathering-place in the back garden of a private 
residence, Folding-chairs had been brought from a 
near-by church, and these were placed in rows under 
the orchard trees. A baby organ and a large table to 
hold the exhibit of models and books had been placed 
in front. At one side, under a peach-tree, was a 
large table with dishes of cake and lemonade. At 
this meeting were some Sunday-school workers from 
Tahiti, who had come to California for a change of 
climate for the summer, and who said it was their 
first opportunity for years to come in touch with new 


Sunday-school methods. In every case where these 
outdoor meetings have been held there have been 
Sunday-school workers present who had been too busy 
during the rest of the year to take part in daytime 
meetings. In many cases people from remote moun- 
tain districts and far-off corners of the state have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of using the 
vacation time to get new ideas along Sunday-school 
lines. New people have been interested, and there 
has been fellowship and inspiration as well as a social 
good time.—Mrs. ZT. H. Hageman, Oakland, Cad. 
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Base-Ball Scores in a Boys’ Class 


TEACHER of distinctly original ideas, who has 

a class of boys at the ‘‘ base-ball age,’’ keeps, 
beside the regular class-record, a supplementary 
record, which is not only unique, but very helpful in 
stimulating attendance. He rates the boys precisely 
as the standing of clubs in a base-ball league are fig- 
ured. As every ‘‘fan’’ (a ‘* boy fan’’ especially) 
knows, a club's percentage is determined by dividing 
the number of games won by the number of games 
played. In the teacher's record the number of times 
present is divided by the number of sessions, A 
tardy counts as no session, its counter- 
part in base-ball being a ‘‘tie-game"’ or 





ers. — I. M. M. 
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Out-Door Teachers’-Meetings 


OR some. years California Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Associations and 
‘Graded Unions have planned out- 

door meetings for the summer months. 
with. .fine results. | During. the summer 
there, are many teachers who do not go 


Yes, it is time to 
plan for Rally Day 


because The Sunday School Times has a suggestion to make 
‘that will require early planning. 


**no-game''; so the boy, while he re- 
ceives no credit for being there, saves 
the ‘‘game lost,’’ which would be charged 
against him if he remained away. 

Thus, a boy who has been present 7 
in Io sessions stands: won 7, lost 3, per- 
centage .700. A boy who has been pres- 
ent 9 of the 10, but tardy once, would 
have won 8, lost 1, percentage .888. 

The record is, of course, shared with 








out of town on a vacation, and who enjoy 
some sort of. meeting and conference for 
improving their Sunday-school work. Yet 
serious study along routine lines does not 
appeal to them. The committee in 
charge of arrangements have made these 
summer. teachers’-meetings of a social 
nature, though each afternoon meeting 
includes a topic, and the teaching of the 
Sunday - school lessons in the various 
grades. 

There are four Graded Unions in the 
cities immediately surrounding the San 
Francisco Bay: San Francisco, Oakland, 
Berkeley, and Alameda. These are or- 
ganized into a federation along very sim- 
ple lines. During the vacation season 
in the summer, the regular indoor meet- 
ings of each union are given up, and all 
four join in an outdoor meeting. Each 
union takes its turn in entertaining the 
other three in a park, on a lawn, or other 
suitable place. The Graded Union, 
which acts as hostess, furnishes the pro- 
gram and serves light refreshments. 

The meeting in Alameda was held in a 
park nearthe beach. The park benches 
were drawn in a semi-circle under big 
trees, The meeting-opened with song 
and prayer, followed by a geography 
lesson, which was illustrated in the beach 
sand. Mountains, valleys, and rivers 
were molded in the beach sand, and the 
little paper houses and city walls put in 
place. Following this, the Beginners’, 
Primary, Junior, and Intermediate teach- 
ers separated into their four sections, and 
the iesson for the next two Sundays was 
taught. When the call-bell rang, the 
teachers reassembled in one large group, 
and listened to a talk on model-making, 
and examined an exhibit of home-made 
models which a Berkeley teacher had 
brought in a large suit-case. 

The Berkeley Graded Union was the 
next to entertain. They held their meet- 
ing on the football field. The bleachers 





And your school will want to be one of those that stands 
out strongly as a school so well organized and so vigorous in its 
all-the-year life that it cam have a rousing Rally Day. 


Now attendance isn’t everything, by any means. But it 
signifies a great deal on Rally Day. For one thing, it shows 
the degree of loyalty that the members of the school have 
toward the school itself. On Rally Day attendance-loyalty 
ought to be shown by all, as a promise of better things for the 
coming year in this respect than the school has ever known. 


The Sunday School Times will publish an Honor List of 
the fifty schools in each of four groups attaining on Rally Day 
the highest attendance as compared with the enrolment. One 
group will include schools of 100 enrolment or less ; another, 
schools of more than 1oo but less than 200 ; another, schools 
of more than 200 but less than 500; and another of schools 
with more than 500 enrolment. 


The actual enrolment (not including Home Department or 
Cradle Roll) should be counted on Rally Day, and the total 
school attendance (not including visitors) should be counted, 
and reported to The Sunday School Times. ‘The fifty schools 
in each group having the highest attendance on that day, as 
compared with the enrolment will be named in the Honor List 
to be published soon after Rally Day. 





The August 23rd number of The Sunday School Times is to 
be a special Rally Day Number, in which you will find a wealth 
of suggestions for making the day memorable in your school. 


Further announcements will be made in early issues and 
additional features of the contest will be described. 


Talk the matter over among the workers. Encourage the 
pupils to look forward with keen interest to that day. And let 
the date be set very soon. Most schools are likely to choose a 
Sunday late in September or early in October. 


Begin now ! 
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the class and carefully watched by them, 
and there is a keen excitement in this 
*¢Sunday base-ball,’’ especially when a 
leader slips or a tail-ender spurts with a 
run of consecutive victories. —Lauren S. 
Hamilton, Olean, N. Y. 


“ 


Sunday-School Advertising 


PROGRESSIVE Methodist layman 

does a good thing for his church 

and Sunday-school by putting a 
large ‘‘display’’ advertisement ‘in the 
Saturday morning issue of the daily 
paper in his town. The advertisement 
is eleven inches in length and seven 
inches wide. A committee of three 
men takes charge of the advertising 
fora month atatime. In the advertise- 
ment before me is the following an- 
nouncement regarding the Sunday-school: 

‘*You want your children to attend 
church and Sunday-school, Why not 
go with them? Where father goes the 
child will go. If your example means so 
much, can you afford to stay away ?”’ 

Special attention is made to catch and 
hold the attention of the men, and the 
results have fully justified the expecta- 
tions of the earnest man who has adopted 
this method of advertising his church and 
Sunday-school. One Sunday-school 
worker asks this pertinent question, 

**So many bad things are advertised 
in such an alluring way in these days, 
why shouid not the Sunday-school ad- 
vertise some of its good things ?”’ 

A double-column advertisement sev- 
eral inches in length would count for so 
much more than the five or six agate 
lines in which so many church notices 
appear. Adult Bible classes would surely 
find it to their advantage to let their 
light shine through the medium of the 
‘* display ’’ newspaper advertisement. — 
Maurice Meredith. 
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LESSON 5. AUGUST 3. THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT 


M4 Psalm 105 : 23-36. Commit Psalm 105 : 26, 27 
Golden Text: Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be humbled; and whosoever shall humble himself shall be exalted.—Matthew 23 :12 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


OSSIBLY the most shocking thing that ever ha 
genes in the history of England was when the 
arliament and officials of the government, after 
due deliberation, condemned their king to death and 
cut off his head on a scaffold erected in front of his 
ace at Whitehall. This happened January 30, 1649, 
ut the exasperation that led upto this execution 
was a long time in getting worked to such a pitch, 
It began nineteen years fore, when Charles de- 
manded that Parliament vote him a large amount 
of money. This they agreed to do if he would grant 
certain reforms, but he refused. The king of Eng- 
land had a right to dismiss a Parliament that dis- 
pleased him, and call for a new election. Charles 
dismissed the Parliament and refused to call an- 
other. From 1629 to 1640 (that is, for eleven years) 
Charles ruled in defiance of all law and hearkened to 
nothing in the way of remonstrances. Finally a Par- 
liament was called, and things began to go on in a 
legal fashion, and all appeared to be well, when 
Charles broke out again and, in defiance of law, de- 
manded the persons of five members of Parliament 
who were obnoxious tohim, The indignation over 
this was so great that he had to flee from London. 
There was no stopping the trouble now, and the 
great civil war broke out in 1642. Charles was cap- 
tured, and while some of his friends were trying to 
get matters adjusted he was secretly trying to get a 
oreign army to come to England and start the war 
afresh. This was too much, so the small group of 
determined men that managed Parliament 'them- 
selves became a little illegal, as Charles had so often 
been, and condemned him to death. While they 
were leading him to the block Charles said that ‘‘ the 
people had no right to any part in the government.” 
Could obstinacy go much tarther? Doesn't it make 
one think a little of this king of Egypt who hardened 
his heart until his country was almost desolate ? 





The Teacher’s Survey 


[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


The Scripture selected by the lesson committee for 
the study of the plagues is very happily chosen, yet 
it will require not a little time and care to use it most 
effectively. The real facts of the lesson must be 

ained by an attentive reading of the chapters in 
Exodus 7:8to11: 10, Then the passage from the 
Psalms may be used to indicate the Hebrews’ feeling 
of rejoicing over the deliverance that Jehovah gave 
them. This psalm was probably syng just as we sing 


** Oh, say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleam- 
ing?” 


It stirs our blood and warms our hearts, but if we 
were going to tell the history of the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry by the English in 1814 we would 
use sober prose to doit with, Yet if we wanted to 
convey the thrill of patriotism that came with the 
defense of Fort McHenry we would use Francis Scott 
Key's hymn. Scholars should be made to see this. 
Each plague — well be taken up separately, and 
the pupil should be shown that these nine plagues 
were really nothing more than a great augmentation 
and management of the forces of nature designed to 
show Pharaoh that Jehovah was God, and that he 
was with Moses and the Hebrews. Mr. Wells has a 
_ for showing how the Eases may be classified. 

r. Erdman also shows how many of the plagues 
touched the Egyptians on their idolatrous beliefs. 
The volume on Exodus, in the Expositor’s Bible, will 
be found very useful, and also the volumes on Moses, 
in the ‘‘ Men of the Bible” series. 


The Class in Session 

When Pharaoh said te Moses, ‘* Who is Jehovah ?” 
e.. ‘‘I will not hearken unto his voice,” the issue was 
clearly drawn and the battle was on between an arro- 
gant sinner and the omnipotent God. If we now 
study the plagues in this light we shall see that each 
one is in a different way an attack of God’s power 
and grace on the heart of this heathen kiag. They 
were not simply so many great wonders sent to hurt 
Pharaoh and his people, but each one was a divine 
argument and a demonstration that this Jehovah 
that sent Moses must be listened to. Professor Clow 
(paragraph 2) points out how God's words of warning 
precede his deeds of persuading penalty. 
us follow the scheme that Dr. Wells has laid out. 

The Egyptians venerated the Nile, which by its 
beneficent flood each year fertilizes the soil and 
makes it rich beyond all power of artificial fertilizing, 


Now let, 


Read Exodus 7-11 


23 Israel also came into Egypt ; 
And Jacob sojourned in the land of Ham. 
24 And he increased his people greatly, 
And made them stronger than their adversaries. 
25 He turned their heart to hate his people, 
To deal subtly with his servants. 
26 He sent Moses his servant, 
And Aaron whom he had chosen. 
27 They set among them * his signs, 
And wonders in the land of Ham. 
28 He sent darkness, and made it dark ; 
And they rebelled not against his words, 
29 He turned their waters into biood, 
And slew their fish. 
30 ‘Their land swarmed with frogs 
In the chambers of their kings. 
31 He spake, and there came swarms of flies, 
And lice in all their borders. 
32 He gave them hail for rain, 
And flaming fire in their land. 
33 He smote their vines also and their fig-trees, 
And brake the trees of their borders, 
34 He spake, and the locust came, 
And the grasshopper, and that without number, 
35 And did eat up every herb in their land, 
And did eat up the fruit of their ground. 
36 He smote also all the first-born in their land, 
‘The ? chief of all their strength. 


1 Heb. the words of his signs. % Heb. beginning. See Dt. 21. 17. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


sa references here given are usually to paragraphs oF sane 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 23.—To whom do ‘Israel’? and ‘‘Jacob’’ in 
this verse refer? Where was ‘‘the land of Ham,’’ and 
why was it so called? (Thomas; Mackie, 1.) 

Verse 24.—Who were meant by ‘their adversaries,’’ 
and who is it that increased his people? (Thomas.) 

Verse 25.—What is the meaning of the statement ‘‘ He 
turned their heart to hate his people’’? (Clow, 5; 
Thomas; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 27.— What signs were ‘‘ set among them ’”’ ? (Clow, 
3, 4; Thomas, on vs. 27-36; Mackie, 3; Wells; Erdman; 
Ridgway, 2, 3; Class in Session, 2-6.) 

Verse 28.—Who are referred to by ‘‘ they ’’ in the state- 
ment, ‘* They rebelled not against his words’’? (Thomas.) 

Verse 29.—Were the waters literally turned to blood? 
(Clow, 4; Mackie, 4.) 

Verse 32.—What was the flaming fire? (Thomas. ) 

Verses 28-26.— Why were these plagues sent to Egypt? 
(Clow, 2-7 ; Thomas ; Erdman ; Lovett, 4, 5 ; Ridgway, 3.) 








three crops each year being raised on it. After due 
warning, Moses bids Aaron stretch out his rod, and 
all the water of the Nile is blood, defiling, disgust- 
ing. Pharaoh did not yield. 

The effect of convincing argument on a godless 
heart, as experience generally shows us, is that such 
a heart either yields at once or becomes harder than 
ever (Luke 16 : 27-31). 

The Egyptians had certain frog-headed gods, and 
the second sign most clearly showed the power of 
Moses’ God over frogs. The Egyptians also abom- 
inated vermin, and these lice contaminated all their 
priests and sacred cattle. These first three signs 
were comparatively mild and did not really very 
seriously damage either person or property. They 
were meant to convince. Yet after each one Pharaoh 
hardened his heart. He persuaded himself, by the 
imitation of the signs that his magicians gave, that 
this was all humbug. 

You have doubtless seen many either genuine 
specimens or imitations of the Egyptian scarab—the 
beetle. This was one of the objects of veneration 
and was the subject of the next sign, for at the word 
of Moses their ‘‘ fly’’ became a pest. Again Pharaoh 
hardened his heart. The Egyptians worshiped cer- 
tain cattle, and in certain of their temples were the 
sacred bull, the sacred cow, etc. Not only did their 
property suffer, but some of their sacred animals 
must have died. Again Pharaoh hardened his heart. 
Next came the sign of the boils and blains, and this 
time we read that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart. 
Edersheim says : ‘‘ Now it is remarkable that of the 
twenty passages which speak of Pharaoh’s harden- 
ing, exactly ten ascribe it to Pharaoh himself and 
ten to God.” Professor Clow (paragraph 5) shows 
that the hardening of the heart is man’s exercise of 
his great moral power of choice. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth signs were directed 
against the life and property of Pharaoh and of all 
his people, and they were terrific. Professor Clow 
shows us certain great truths about God's deal- 
ings with sinners that appear in this narrative, and 
Dr. Erdman compares them with other parts of the 
Scriptures to make plain to us that God ever sets 









the whole course of nature against those who resist 
his voice. Miss Lovett shows us how the hard- 
hearted man becomes an obstruction to himself and 
a danger to others. It is a sad story, a pitiful one, 
et it is the preparation for a bright day for the He- 
rews. In simple justice we must see that not all 
the dirt, misery, and death that came on Egypt at 
this time could surpass the suffering and beating and 
death meted out to the Hebrews during their years 
of pitiless oppression. And Moses, as Professor Clow 
points out, became greater and greater through it all 
and more fitted to be Jehovah’s general, 


A Lesson Summary 
There are two sovereign forces in this universe in 
which we live—the will of God and the will of man. 
God’s will is supreme over overything but man’s 
will. Man can choose to fall in line with God’s 
eee for life and living and be a friend and ally of 
, or he can refuse, in which case he can do little 
except accomplish his self-destruction. We have in 
Moses and Pharaoh two clear examples of these two 
classes of men, and so far as we are to-day concerned 
with the story of these dread happenings of thirty- 
five hundred years ago, that is their whole importance 
for us. We have an opportunity to learn that he that 
liveth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, 
and he that liveth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting. The simple and direct object 
of —— is to persuade us that the wages of sin 
is death, and the gift of God is eternal life. Pha- 
raoh’s power and influence have vanished. Moses’ 
influence is felt in every civilized land this very day. 
The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, and 
neither Pharaoh nor we can move one hair’s breadth 
against his sovereign will, nor should we seek to, for 
that will with all its omnipotence is fixed in grace to 
do us good eternally. 


Questions for Class Use ; 

1. How many of the signs did the Egyptian magicians 
try to imitate ? 

2. How many plagues did it take to produce 
symptom of weakening on Pharaoh’s part? wotay 

3. Can you show the ‘progressive severity of these 
plagues? 

4. What effect did they have on Moses and Aaron? 

5. What effect do you suppose they had on the He- 
brews? 

6. How do they show God’s mercy? 

7. What do they teach about God’s power over the 
forces of nature? 

8. Compare them with some of Christ’s miracles, 


Other Teaching Points 

Pharaoh had plenty of time in which to see the light, for 
Edersheim computes that the period from the first to the 
tenth plague could not have been less than ten months. 

The center of religion is not the feelings and emotions, 
but the will. The call of Jesus is to our wills, our reason, 

What a blessing it is to have men as leaders in religious 
matters who are themselves led of God. How different 
life would be if we had more great souls of the Moses, 
Cromwell, Lincoln, Spurgeon, Brooks type to teach and 
lead us. Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he send 
forth laborers into his harvest. 

The pathetic thing about the sin of men in high office is 
that they drag down so many innocent persons into the 
penalty of their hard-heartedness, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Exodus 12 : 1-42 .) 


Nothing is so impregnable as a thcroughly selfish 
heart. Novelists, dramatists, and poets do not pic- 
ture hearts any harder than actual experience shows 
them to be. ow imexpressibly cruel are the un- 
thinking hearts of the men of to-day who will grind 
up the lives of little children to make cotton mills pay 
dividends, or drive innocent maidens into dens of 
vice or make drunkards of fine young men just for 
profit. Pharaoh had just such a heart, and it did not 
yield until it was crushed, but crushed it was, as sin 
always shall be in the end. 


the first 


1. Can you imagine why Pharaoh did not kill Moses and 
Aaron at once? 

2. Can you trace the increasing bitterness of the plagues? 

3. Can you find when Pharaoh began to yield? 

4. What indicates that Pharaoh’s servants were ready to 
let the Hebrews go long before he was? 

5. Can you discover in the lesson 


When the baby beat the man? 

An advertising firm ? 

Itches and scratches? 

Sore spots and empty dinner-pails ? 
When candles ran out? 

Plenty of bait, but no fish ? 


Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR AUG. 3 (Psa. 105 : 23-36) 


Signs in the Land of Egypt 
By the Rev. Professor W.'M. Clow, D.D. 


HE poet of the 1osth Psalm recites in his rapture 
the same story as the historian tells us in his 
unemotional prose in the Book of Exodus, 

Working in his freer medium, he does not feel the 
need of exactness in unimportant details. He omits 
two of the plagues,—the murrain upon the beasts, 
and the boils upon the bodies of men, and he men- 
tions the plague of darkness first, But he chords with 
the keynote of the Book of Exodus, and makes it 
clear and appealing. It is God, he affirms in every 
verse, who is working here. That is the ye ae | 
truth, This is how God deals with his people an 

with all men, when he is delivering them from 


bondage. 
The first thing to note is that God’s deeds are 
always preceded by his words. He does not launch 


these judgments on Egypt without warning and 
appeal. It was not until Moses was dismissed with 
an angry gesture and a haughty message from Pha- 
raoh’s presenee that the dread visitations, with their 
consequents of suffering and pain and death, began. 
No man ever felt the hand of God visiting him in 
judgment who did not see that same truth in his ex- 
periences. ‘The despised and neglected counsels of 
the home and the school, and the pleadings of wise 
and patient friends, rose up in recollection when 
shame filled his face and pain racked his limbs. 


The second thing to note is the essential signifi- 
cance of these rape. We are startled by their 
miraculousness. e conjure up the scenes as they 
succeed each other, up to the last awful night when 
the great cry over the dead first-born rang through 
Egypt, and we shudder at the suffering and the sor- 
row. They were miracles, interventions of God’s 
power, acts of God’s will, using the resources of na- 
ture, in an unusual way, which dealt judgment, and 
were intended to be realized as penalties. But that 
is not their chief significance. They were to be 
‘‘ signs and wonders.” God does not willingly afflict. 
He has no pleasure in the death of the wicked. His 

eat heart is heavy with sorrow when the first-born 
lies tranced in death. But he will not have any sin- 
ner to lie down in torpor or to lift a defiant hand 
against him. He will not let the oppressors of his 
people march on in pride. He will not let any man 
mock with an atheist’s contempt as Pharaoh did. 
They will see his ‘‘ signs and wonders” in their land. 


They will be arrested, terrified,, humbled by his mar- . 


velous works,, -They will say, with the, magicians 
(8: 19). ‘This is the finger of God.” They will cry 
with Pharaoh,‘' Go, serve Jehovah, as ye have said.” 

The third thing to note is the fitness of these signs 
and wonders for their purpose. They were worked at 
first on nature, and were merely the intensifying of 
evils which Egypt had suffered in a lesser degree. 
But they began and they ceased at the word of Moses. 
They showed that One who held all the resources of 
nature in his hand was at work. They disclosed the 
truth Pharaoh refused to believe, that the God of 
the Hebrews could redden their half-worshiped Nile 
until it became foul with corrupting and nauseous- 
smelling blood, fill their sweet air with destructive 
insects, and blot out the light from their blue’ sky. 
These were not tricks, clever as those still performed 
by. Eastern conjurers. The magicians made their 
rods into serpents. ‘Fhey reddened the clear water. 
‘They produced a few frogs. But as the plagues 
evinced a command over the vaster forces of earth 
and sky, they knew that these were tokens of God. 
Still more evidential was their increasing severity. 
A wonder-worker or a merciless Deity would have 
struck one angry blow, and all would have been over. 
But the plague of a blood-red Nile is followed by 
frogs, lice, flies, murrains, boils, hail, locusts, dark- 
ness, until at last, desolating reas * home, shaking 
every heart, the first-born is slain. very sinner can 
mark that closer touch in God’s dealing with him. 
The ng rod er ge is es The heavier sor- 
row is rebelled against. 
brings him to his knees, either in suppliancy or in 
shame. 

The fourth thing to note is their threefold effect. 
First on Pharaoh. That is told in a phrase which has 
needlessly troubled many generations,—the harden- 
ing of his heart. That is: described in three ways, 
each of which touches one aspect of a great religious 
truth. God hardened Pharaoh’s heart. With the 
Hebrews, as with all who believe in the sovereign 
will and power of God, all happenings are referred 
back to the action of God. A fire burns many leagues 
of prairie grass. But God is behind the mere agent. 
It is his fire, and works byhis laws. Again Pharaoh 
hardened his own heart. There is one sphere in 
which God does not, and, we can reverently say, God 
cannot, work without man’s co-operation,—that is, in 
the heart of a man. Hecan only stand at the door 
and knock. But as a man makes his choices and 
decisions, even as he refuses to open the door to.God 
and to his message, and as he settles himself in de- 
fiance against God’s word and will,’ by a spiritual 
law he hardens his heart. Like a soft-leaved book 
in the Dropping Well, played upon by hardening in- 
fluences, it is petrified. But we are told-(7 : 13,14, 22; 


hen the blow falls which . 
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8:19 andg: 7) that Pharaoh's heart was hardened. 
That is to say, he was a proud, obstinate, self-willed 
man. There is the root-reason. Inevitably such 
men harden their hearts, and all God’s actions, be 
they gentle or be they stern, result in an ever guilt- 
ier hardening. . 

The second effect was on Moses. How he grows 
in courage, in self-reliance, in a sure hope in God! 
The third effect was on the people. aith is re- 
baptized. Great thoughts stir within them, They 
are being prepared for that night, never to be forgot- 
ten in Israel, when they come out with God’s banner 
over them, a people redeemed. 

In a word, we shall find that God deals with us as 
he dealt both with Pharaoh and his own people. 
‘* Harden not your hearts in the day of visitation.” 


GLascow, SCOTLAND. 
b 4 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Rock Run to Coatesvjlle.—/acod sojourned in the 
land of Ham (v. 23). nd all over the world are 
thousands of ‘‘ Jacobs” having a hard time of it in 
‘*the land of Ham.” The mystery of it all is why 
you prefer to remain in the place of hardship and 
misery. These distressed Hebrews, suffering all 
sorts of indignities, despised and worked like cattle, 
were in no worse case than thousands of humans in 
the alleys and cellars and garrets of the world’s cities. 
It may not have been possible for these children of 
Abraham to pack up and get back to their father’s 
country. But they could have gotten back to their 
father’s God any minute. Socan you (Jer. 3: 12, 13, 
22). Ihave for years run a mission Sunday-school 
in a neighborhood where ‘‘ Jacob” sojourns with the 
sons of Ham. Every once in a while one and another 
of these burdened ones get into my Sunday-school, 
and eventually land in ‘‘Canaan.” I wish you could 
see the miracle wrought as that family loads the 
moving-van and goes down the creek to Coatesville. 
**Old Jim a. of Rock Run” becomes ‘ Mr. 
Applegate of Sixth Avenue.” 


Man and Beast.—Sigus, and wonders in the land 
of Ham (vy. 27). These were the signs: blood, frogs, 
lice, flies, murrain, boils, hail, locusts, darkness, 
death of first-born. Murrain was a disease of the 
cattle, and meant no milk for the baby. Now which 
plague do you think was the very worst? Are you 
real sure men are more valuable than cattle? Men 
hang horse thieves and joke at man shooters. The 
authorities would not yee the herding of cattle as 
humans are herded. If farmers worked colts, calves 
and lambs as some children are worked they'd land 
in jail (Matt. 12: 11,12). Here’s one of my old ones: 
The president of the Phoenix Co, was walking about 
the plant, and came to where old Jake was curryinga 
big bay horse. ‘Me and this here hoss,” drawled 
Jake, ‘‘has been a-workin’ for this here firm nigh 
onto sixteen years.” ‘‘ Well, well,’’ said the presi- 
dent heartily, ‘‘and no doubt you are both pretty 
highly valued by the company.” ‘‘ H’m, well, I dun 
no,” replied Jake drily. ‘‘ The both of us was took 
sick last week and couldn’t work. They sent and got 
Doc Young to doctor the old hoss. But as for me, 
they just docked my pay.” 


**Too Much of the Good Thing.”—He spake, and 
tnere came (v. 31). Did it ever occur to you thata 
good many of God’s *‘ signs” to Pharaoh consisted 
merely in supplying too much of a good thing? 
Now don’t all talk at once. Have you ever tasted 
frog legs? Grasshoppers are great bait for sunfish. 
Some people say that potato bugs have improved the 
crop, and epizooty the cattle, by commanding better 
attention. God did not want to hurt the Egyptians 
just for the sake of hurting them. He wanted to get 
their attention and save them (2 Pet. 3:9). He 
wanted to show them that he was God Creator. So 
he simply made lots more of just what there was. 
Too much of any good thing isa plague. ‘Too much 
money. ‘Too much poverty. Too much good looks. 
Too much education. Too much business. ‘Too 
much pleasure. Too much work. Too much play. 
Too much talk. Yes, too much ‘‘ religion” of a cer- 
tain kind. There is only one thing in the world we 
cannot have too much of, and that one thing is God 
and Heaven. 


The Big Brother.— Zhe chief of all their strength 
(v. 36). Are you ‘‘chief” in your tribe ? Pathfinder ? 
Pacemaker? When I was a boy I was a dime novel 
‘* fiend.” My favorites were Injun stories. Old Sit- 
ting Bull used to lead, and every brave stepped into 
his footprints, so that a hundred left only the trail of 
asingle man. But they couldn’t fool Quick-trigger 
Andy, the old scout. Well, the rest of the boys in the 
family are coming along after you in just that Injun 
fashion (2 Thess. 3:9). The other Sunday, one of 
my Rock Run kids boasted to me, ‘Say, Mr. Ridg- 
way, I got er brudder wot don’t drink, don’t smoke, 
don’t chaw, ner don’t cuss.” That was his idea of 
perfection, and he is proud of that big brother, who 
is a Christian. ‘The. brother is influencing the little 
fellow more than he dreams of. _When Egypt lost 


‘and that the allusion is to their change of 
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out of its homes the big brother it lost a great asset, 
heathen though it was. The oldest son, then as now, 
stood for the hope of the family. He was supposed 
to embody in himself the best of the family. Are you 
the first-born? Do you live up to the level of your 
high honor ? 


Work.— There was not one feeble person amon 
his tribes (v.37). They were ‘‘all good husky fel- 
lows,” as Uncle Billy Watson said of the big healthy 
foreigners who helped him harvest his crops, ‘This 
was a compensation of their hard position. All ener- 
vating luxuries were denied them, Everybody 
worked—including father. Work develops a race. 
The sallow faces, — fingers, flabby muscles, are 
found up around the New Onyx-Mahogany, and not 
in the manufacturing district. No one is apt to be 
the worse for hard work. ‘‘ Ephraim Belden is broken 
down by years of hard work,’’ they said. I happened 
to know that poor old Ephraim was ‘‘ broken down” 
by the mean treatment of his children, ‘‘Sam Jack- 
son worked himself to death.” Sam began the day 
with an ‘‘eye opener,” then a ‘‘ bracer” at noon, and 
a ‘night cap” before bed. Sam Jackson tippled 
himself to death. God had his eye upon a splendidly 
prepared race for some greatthings. But, alas! their 
souls did not match their bodies (Hag. 2: 4; 2 Thess. 
3: 10, II). ; 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D. D. 


HE Sirvation.—The plagues, ten in number, 
were divided into three groups of three, with 
one at the end. Their character shows that 

they were directed against various forms of Egyptian 
idolatry; the sacred Nile, the sacred frog, lice pro- 
faning the temple, the revered fly or beetle, the cat- 
tle worship, the boils defiling the priests, ashes used 
by priests, Isis and Osiris, deities of water and fire, 
locusts coming in spite of Egyptian gods, and heav- 
enly bodies worshiped. Notice also their mediate 
character (Exod. 10: 13, 19). God used means as the 
medium of his supernatural intervention. The ac- 
count of the Egyptian magicians is true to em 
life, as they were pretty certainly priests of religion. 
The language often represents ancient Egyptian in 
Hebrew. he word for ‘‘ river” (yeor) is used, as in 
Genesis, of the Nile and its branches. The Psa]m is 
noteworthy for its review of Israel's history from 
Abraham to the Exodus. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 23.—/srae/... Jacob: The two names of 
the patriarch here used of the people, the variation 
being due to Hebrew parallelism. See also verse 1o. 
Ham; An expression for Egypt (see verse 27; Psa. 
78 : 51; 106: 22). Named from one of the three sons 
of Noah. 

Verse 24.—/ncreased ; God's action, asin Exodus 
1:7, 12, 20.—Adversaries: The people of Egypt, 
who had turned against Israel (Exod. 1 : 9). 

Verse 25.—Zurned. Not by direct influence, but 
a stirring up jealousy through Israel’s prosperity 
(Exod 1: 10; 4: 21). 

Verse 27.—Signs.: Literally, the words, or matters 
of his signs; that is, the long series of signs; Aaron’s 
(Exod. 7, 8) and Moses’ (Exod. 9, 10). A clear ref- 
erence to the plagues, as in the following verses. 

Verse 28.—Darkness: The ninth plague (Exod. 
10:21). Not all are mentioned, since they are not 
needed. This is put first for the purpose employed 
in the next part of the verse.—Redelled not: Some 
writers think the word ‘‘ they’”’ refers to Egyptians, 
eeling 
toward the Israelites after the plague of darkness, in 
Exodus 11: 2,3. Onthis view the ninth plague is 
mentioned as that which wrought conviction in the 
minds of the Egyptians, who decided that the Israel- 
ites should depart. Other writers interpret the 
words of Moses and Aaron, who in this case obeyed 
the perilous command without doubt or hesitation. 
But the Hebrew text seems clearly to suggest the 
Egyptians. 

erse 29.—R/lood: Exodus 7 : 20, 21. 
plague. 

Verse 30.—Frogs: Exodus 8 : 6. 

Verse 31.—Filies... dice: Exodus 8: 17, 21. - 

Verse 32.—Flaming fire: Lightning described in 
Exodus 9 : 23. 

Verse 33.— Vines: Exodus 9: 25. 

Verse 34.—Locust: Exodus 10: 13, 14. 

Verse 35.—Herds: Exodus 10: 15, 

Verse 36.—Firsi-born : Exodus 12: 29. 

The enmity of the Egyptians to Israel necessitated 
this special display of divine power, which prepared 
the way for the exodus. The manifestations were 
naturally of a character to impress, soften, and lead 
to repentance, but instead Pharaoh’s heart became 
hardened. A valuable discussion of these plagues 
will be found in Urquhart’s ‘‘ New Biblical Guide,” 
Volume III, chapters 15 to 19 (Gospel Publishing 
House, Bible School Park, N. Y., 8 vols,, $7). 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Al of One -— Whoso- 
ever shall exalt himself shall be humbled; 
and whosover shall humble himself shall be 
exalted (Golden Text), A young Southern 
girl said to a woman of eighty, who still at- 
tracted all in spite of her snowy hair: ‘* Tell 
me the secret of your charm, and teach me 
to fascinate people as you do.’”’ ‘*My 
child,’’ was the gentle response, ‘‘ remember 
just this: in the alphabet of charm there is 
no such letter as 1; it is all you.’’—A, W. 
Cooper, Allentown, Pa. From The Girls’ 
Companion. The prise for this week has been 


awarded to this illustration, 


Unseen Sin — Whosoever shalt exalt 
himself shall be humbled; and whosoever 
shall humble himself shall be exalted (Golden 
Text). As the sweetest bird- notes the 
world hears are those of the nightingale that 
fills the dark hours with melody when the 
bird is itself unseen, so every witness should 
be such a ‘* burning and shining light,’”’ 
glowing and flashing with a message that 
fills the soul, and yet so hidden as to be only 
**a voice’’ for Christ, satisfied to say : 


‘* Though they may forget the singer, 
They will not forget the song."’ ‘ 


—Nellie Bushnell West, Hartford, Conn. 
From Dr. Crafts in The Christian Herald. 


A Costly Claim.— Whosoever shall exalt 
himself shall be humbled (Golden Text). 
The following legend is given in the Baptist 
Commonwealth; An inflated frog, the usual 
type of the boaster, wanted to accompany a 
brood of wild geese on their migration from 
the cold north to the sunny southern climes, 
As he heard the geese planning their trip in 
his northern week the frog proposed to them 
to accompany them. But theysaid: ‘*‘ How 
can you ever fly? We are provided with 
wings, and you can only croak and swim.’’ 
**Oh, but,’’ said he, ‘‘ I have brains, and if 
you will carry out my directions, you will be 
surprised at the ingenuity of my plan.’’ The 
geese consented, and immediately the frog 
directed them to a strong reed in the swamp, 
which they pulled up and brought to him, 
** Now,”’ he said, **you just take hold of 
this reed in your mouths, one at each end, 
and I will hold on with my mouth in the 
middle, and you will carry me without any 
difficulty.’’ And so they started. But, as 
they flew over the village, the people were 
attracted by the strange sight of the aerial 
caravan, and, with open mouths and eyes, 
they began expressing their wonder and ad-4 
miration at the strange contrivance, and ask- 
ing, ‘* Whoever could have thought of such 
a bright idea?’’ This was too much for the 
frog. He was in danger of losing the credit 
of this splendid scheme, and so, without 
stopping to think, he shouted, ‘‘I did it!” 
But of course the moment he opened his 
mouth he lost his hold, and down he dropped 
among the viilagers.—/uniata Rohrback, 
Washington, D. C. 


He Stooped to Conquer. — Whosoever 
shall humble himself shall be exalted (Golden 
Text). Dr. Stalker, the well-known Scot- 
tish preacher, tells a good story of Sir John 
Steel, the famous sculptor. When he had 
the Duke of Wellington sitting for a statue 
he wanted to get him to look warlike. All 
his efforts were in vain, however, for Wel- 
lington seemed, judging by his face, never to 
have heard of Waterloo or Talavera, At 
last Sir John lost patience somewhat, and 
this scene followed: ‘*As I am going to 
make the statue of your grace, can you not 
tell me what you were doing before, say, the 
battle of Salamanca? Were you not gallop- 
ing about the fields cheering on your men to 
deeds of valor by word and action?” 
** Bah !’’ said the duke, in evident scorn. 
‘*If you really want to model me as I was 
on the morning of Salamanca, then do me 
crawling along a ditch on my stomach, with 
a telescope in my hand.’’—A/rs. R. W. Lowe, 
Delevan, N. Y. From The Detroit New- 
Tribune, 


Dr. Parker’s Question.— [Vhosoever shall 
exalt himself shall be humbled; and whoso- 
ever shall humble himself shall be exalted 
(Golden Text). Humility is the Christian’s 
loveliest virtue and his crowning grace. 
Once it was a stigma; to-day it is a compli- 
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ment, Christ took the hateful word and 
made it honorable. Dr. Jowett tells a story 
of Joseph Parker. ‘* Why did Jesus choose 
Judas ?’’ Dr. Parker was once asked. ‘I 
do not know,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘ but I 
have a harder question: why did he choose 
me?’’—H. J. Geyer, Buffalo, N. Y. From 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


% 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


These stereographs, combined with the 
unique system cf patent maps, gi the 
sense of the location and the direction k- 
ing, together with the well-written guide- 
books, are capable, in my judgment, of 
becoming, to one who uses them thought- 
fully, not a substitute for travel merely, 
but travel itself in the highest sense of the 


Richard General 
Stthe india Sunday Schoo! Union. 
HE river which we visited July 6 is the 
one whose waters became polluted, 
and whose abnormal growth of fr 
infested the land. The animals that we saw 
during our visit to the Step Pyramid at Sak- 
karah, June 15, are such as were owned by 
the Egyptians when the mysterious epidemic 
overtook them, The grain-field that we vis- 
ited May 18 is just like the old Egyptian 
farmers’ fields where the crops were ruined 
by hail. Very likely the hail fell on that 
very ground, 

Plagues of locusts are not unknown in 
modern days, even in our own country. 
‘They have often done great damage in China, 
If we use a stereograph made a few seasons 
ago near ‘lientsin, we may see for ourselves 
how it looks when a swarm of the horrid 
creatures is sweeping and swirling through 
the air. Looking out through the stereo- 
scope the space before us seems filled with 
the swooping, whirring things. ‘They are as 
thick as snowflakes in a driving storm, ap- 
preciably darkening the sky with their dart- 
ing bodies. A person overtaken by such a 
locust cloud has his eyes, ears, nose, and 
mouth pelted by these hideous living mis- 
siles. Their bodies are sometimes from 
three to five inches long. They have been 
known to move in these great swarms four 
or five hundred miles from their breeding- 
place, in the quest for food to satisfy their 
terrifyingly voracious. appetites, Wherever 
they alight they devour every green thing in 
sight, leaving desolation in their wake. 
Sometimes millions of them die, and the de- 
cay of such quantities of bodies gives an ad- 
ditional touch of disgusting horror to the 
visitation. 

(Use the stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Passing 
through a crowd of locusts between Tongku 
and Tientsin, China.’’) 

‘The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 

ear. The use of the stereographs will be 
‘ound a most practical help toward making the 
lesson places vea/. Forty-five places will be 
visited during 1913: the forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, and if all are ordered at one 
time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given 
free. ‘Twelve places are to be visited and de- 
scribed with the lessons of this third quarter ; 
cost, $2.00. The five for August alone, 84 
cents. Less than four in one order cost 20 
cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents each. Post- 
age or express is prepaid on all orders for stere- 
ographs or stereoscopes. 

Lantern slides of the same scenes can also 
be supplied. Plain slides, 50 cents each; sepia- 
tinted, 55 cents ; colored, $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more at one time prices are: 
plain slides, 4o cents ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, 
$1.00. Address ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
- By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister 
of the Anglo-American Congregation 
in Beyrout 


ACOB sojourned in the land of Ham (v. 
23). ‘The conflict with Israel is one of 
many in Egyptian history. The story 

of the dynasties includes with those of the 
Egyptian race Ethiopians, the Semitic Hyk- 
sos, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Turks, 
and the modern Albanian rulers. It has 
been a place of escape for the oppressed in 
other lands, a land of plenty when surroend- 
ing countries suffered from famine, and this 
fertility, as of a vast garden, has made it a 
treasure to be coveted by other kingdoms. 
At the present time the Egyptian peasant 
pays five pounds per acre in yearly rent, and 
draws from the soil his three annual crops of 
cotton, clover and Indian corn. 

He turned their heart to hate his people 





(v. 25). This also, though not understood 
at the time, was a necessary part of the di- 
vine blessing. _ Oriental fatalism, though 
dwelling too exclusively on one aspect of the 
truth, is largely due to the conviction that 
apparent evil from the Lord must be un- 
recognized good. With regard to the all-wise 
God, the proverbial saying is especially true, 
** Better the hostility of the wise than the 
friendship of the foolish.’’ 

They set among them his signs (v.27). At 
the Jewish Passover-table the father drops a 
little wine ten times from his cup into a dish, 
and at each dropping he and the family re- 

t in their order the name of each plague, 
rom ‘**the blood”’ to ‘‘the first-born.’’ It 
is the shewing forth of the Passover. 

He turned their water into blood (vy. 29). 
This destructiveness would be all the more 
impressive in Egypt, because ‘the red 
water’’ is the name given to the thick, 
muddy fluid which the Nile flood brings 
down, and from which the soil surface re- 
ceives annually its fertilizing deposit. 

There came swarms of fies (v. 31). Un- 
der ordinary conditions Egypt is a land of 
flies, eye disease, and infant gastritis, and it 
would require a very great swarm of flies 
to be recognized as a distinct pest. One of 
the heraldic emblems on the shield of the 
ancient Egyptian soldier was a drawing of 
the common fly, It stood for ideal persever- 
ance, the power of returning persistently to 
the attack at the same point ! 

He spake, and the locust came (v. 34). The 
psalmist seizes upon the two leading features 
of such a visitation: They were ‘ without 
number’’ and they devoured ‘‘ every herb.”’ 
They usually appear in the early summer 
after the prevalence of hot wind from the 
desert, along with scarcity of rain. ‘Then, 
suddenly and noiselessly they come, and 
keep coming. Their yellow and brown 
wings whir and glitter in the sunshine. In 
their flight they move somewhat on the slant, 
—as Milton describes it, ‘* warping on the 
east wind.’’ They are kept on the move, so 
that they may not settle and lay their eggs in 
the soil, They darken the sky, and’ the 
carriage wheels go crunching through them 
on the road. When the eggs hatch out, and 
they start out on their wingless, devouring 
search, they devour everything in the form 
of leaf, flower, fruit, and the bark of tree 
branches, ‘The sound of their snip-snipping 
in a garden is like that of a summer shower 
on the leaves. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecoyprt. 
“% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we pray thee that thou wilt cleanse us from all 
pride and self-sufficiency. May it not be need- 
ful for thee to deal with us severely in order to 
teach us obedience. Incline our hearts to thee 
by the constraint of thy tender love, and may 
we be responsive to thy lightest leading. For- 
give our wilfulness, our distrust, our dull per- 
ception of thy power, and give us, one and all, 
the instant readiness to obey, by which we enter 
into the will that thou hast for our guiding. In 
Jesus’ name, we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—None of us likes to 
think that he must be driven to do the right 
thing. We prefer to think that we wand to 
do the right thing, and are hindered from it 
by something outside of ourselves. Some- 
times, however, it is no easy matter for the 
loving hand of God to draw us on in the way 
in-which he would have us go. Sometimes 
he finds it necessary to impress upon us by 
very strong measures the direction of his 
will. One well-known Christian worker 
who was speaking with a younger man about 
open doors to service said that his open 
doors he had discovered generally by means 
of a strong hand on the back of his neck 
pushing him through that door. This was 
simply an acknowledgment of his own wil- 
fulness over against submission to the will of 
God, although he was exceptionally ready to 
do what God wanted him to do. 

Just as soon as we come under the control 
of pride about our own ability, and try to 
carry on ovr lives in our own strength, and 
imagine that we amount to something in the 
way of an exhibit of will power, just then is 
God’s hour for finding necessary some rigor- 
ous and oftentimes rather severe training. 

The boy or girl in school who is always 
trying to make himself or herself out to be 
somebody, and is forever eager to get ahead 
of everybody else simply as a matter of pride, 
is likely to find a very lowly place in the 
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long run. Jesus had something to say about 
persons who tried to get the best seats at the 
feast. His idea was very different from the 
idea of many of the friends about him. A 
good many of us to-day are working in just 
the wrong way if we want to arrive at the 
place of real service in the world. The only 
way by which we may have the advantage of 
the tremendous sweep of God’s will in our 
life is to drop down from our height of pride 
and give ourselves over freely into his lovin 
care. Self must be trampled upon, and God 
must be allowed to have his way with us, 
without the struggle that some of us create 
out of our. own pride, We mast in many 
ways change entirely our ideas of how to 
get on in the world if we are going to con- 

rm our ideas to Old Testament or New 
Testament teaching. We have a good many 
things upside down in our thought, and this 
matter of personal success and prominence 
is one of them. Let me put briefly on the 
board a diagram of words to show the truth 
that is taught in the Golden Text of this les- 
son, and it stands out in the tremendous 
story of God’s dealings with Pharaoh and 
with Moses, 





aE ae humbled 
Whosoever shall CUE, himcel shall MU 











A good many of us would read this dia- 
gram if we are to judge of our own lives in 
this way: ‘* Whoever shall exalt himself 
shall be exalted:’’ ‘hat, however, is not 
God’s message to us. That is our human 
capsizing of God’s plan. May every one of 
us learn to read the message the other way, 
and to work it out in our lives! ‘* Who- 
soever humbles himself shall be exalted.’’ Is 
not this the better way? Indeed, it is God’s 
way with us, and the sooner we learn that 
the better. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
** Angel voices, ever singing."’ 
‘* Before Jehovah's awful irene." 
**Come, sound His praise abroad."’ 
‘*God the All-terrible ! ‘King who ordainest."’ 
‘*‘O God, mine inmost soul convert.’ ©. 1, 
‘*O worship the King all glorious above." ; 
‘* Praise the Lord : ye heavens adore him." 
** Rejoice, the Lord is King.” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.’’) ' 

Psalm 10 : 12-18 (16 : 1-3, 6). 

Psalm 105 : 23-27 (215 : 12-14). 

Psalm ot : 3 7 (184 : 3-7). 

Psalm 97 : 1-6 (195 : 1, 4, 5). 

Psalm 95 : 6, 7 (192 : 1, 2). 


* 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


PLAGUE CHartT.—This chart will be 
formed by the teacher before the class, 
and each pupil will copy it as it pro- 

ceeds. If possible, the teacher will work 
upon a blackboard, or a large sheet of paper 
fastened against the wall. If you have no 
wall near, then use a pencil tablet and hold 
it up before the class at each stage of the 
work, 

Draw a large square, and divide that into 
nine smaller squares, three each way. We 
are to study nine of the ten plagues. You 
will take up each plague in turn, and print 
in the upper left-hand corner of its square 
the name of the plague, with a number. In 
the upper right-hand corner you will print a 
word or two indicating what Egyptian deity 
or belief was attacked by the plague. In 
the lower left-hand corner you will print a 
word or two telling what the Egyptian ma- 
gicians did to imitate Moses. In the lower 
right-hand corner you will indicate which 
was the active agent in the plague, Moses or 
Aaron. In the center of the square you will 
print the result of the plague. Taking the 
corners in this order, your squares will read 
about as follows : 

1. The Bloody Nile. The Nile god. 
Magicians do the same. Aaron. Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened. 

2. Frogs. Heki and Ptah—frog-headed 


gods. Magicians do the same. Aaron. 
Pharaoh hardened his heart. 
3. Lice. Egyptian fly-gods. Magicians 


fail, Aaron. Pharaoh’s heart hardened. 
4. Flies, including other insects. Scara- 
bzeus, the sacred beetle. Magicians not 
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mentioned. The Lord. Pharaoh hardened 
his heart. 

5. The cattle plague. Isis, Osiris, Amon. 
Magicians not mentioned. The Lord. Pha- 
raoh’s heart hardened. 

6. Boils and blains. Set, Typhon—the 
god of Evil, invoked by the ashes of human 
sacrifices thrown into the air. Magicians 
attacked by boils. Moses, God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart. 

7. Hail. The cattle gods and air gods. 
Magicians not mentioned. Moses. Pha- 
raoh’s heart hardened. 

8. Locusts. God protecting the fields. 
Magicians not mentioned. Moses. God 
‘hardened Pharaoh’s heart. 

9. Darkness. Ra, the sun god. Ma- 
gicians not mentioned. Moses. God hard- 
ened Pharaoh’s heart. 

By making this chart the pupils will get a 
good idea of the progressive character of the 
plagues and of their results. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 








| Department Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God is more pow- 

erful than any earthly king. , 

Memory Verse (substituted for the 

hard Golden Text, which is not suitable for 

Primary children).—‘*t For Jehovah is a great 

God, and a great King, above all gods’”’ 
(Psa. 95 : 3). 

Before. the Lesson.—One time we went to 
the woods, near a pretty lake, for a picnic. 
The mosquitoes were so thick and bit the 
people and horses so that they broke up the 
picnic, and everybody wa; glad to go home. 

One spring there were queer-looking 
patches, like thick cobwebs, on almost every 
tree in our town. ‘They hatched into mil- 


lions of caterpillars, which ate the leaves and | 


almost killed the trees... People tried to 
smoke out the caterpillars with torches. 
One ‘time, from the train window, I saw 


large fields where grasshoppers had eaten | 
every ‘green leaf fromthe grain and spoiled 


the crops. , 
Haven’t you seen the flies swarm‘on your 


screen-doors or windows, trying to get into! 
Sometimes people say that ; 
such pests are like the plagues of Egypt. | 


your house? 


(Show the Lesson Title.) 

Review,—You remember how, angry King 
Pharaoh was, because Moses and Aaron 
asked him to let God’s people go. He made 
them work harder, and wouldn’t give them 
any straw to work with. The people were 
in greater trouble than ever before. Then, 
when. Moses prayed, God said, ‘‘ You shall 
see what I will do unto Pharaoh; he shall 
let my people go.’’ God could prove that 
he was stronger than any king. (Repeat 
Psa. 95 : 3-) ; 

Lesson Story.—King Pharaoh said that he 
didn’t know Moses’ God. When Moses and 
Aaron went a second time to talk to Pharaoh, 
he was stubborn and refused to let the peo- 
ple go. The next morning, when Pharaoh 
with his servants went down by the river, he 
saw Moses and Aaron standing there, They 
said, ‘‘If you don’t let the people go, our 
God will smite the waters of your river,’’ 
Pharaoh didn’t believe it. While he stood 
there he saw Moses and Aaron stretch their 
rods over the water. The fish died, the 
water smelled bad, so that the people couldn’t 
drink it, for the waters turned to blood. 
Pharaoh was a bit frightened. He turned 
and went back to his house, but he didn’t 
let the people go. (Study Exodus 6-11.) 

After this, there came from the river so 
many swarms of frogs that they got into 
everything—houses, bedrooms, and even into 
the ovens and bread. After Pharaoh prom- 
ised to let the people go, the frogs died and 
people gathered them in heaps which smelled 
bad. ‘Then Pharaoh changed his mind. 

Next there came lice, upon animals and 
people, and then dreadful swarms of flies, so 
that people could hardly live. Pharaoh 
called Moses and Aaron and said, ‘‘Go and 
worship your God somewhere in this land,’’ 
but Moses said, ‘‘No, we must go three 
days’ journey to the wilderness.’’ Then 
Pharaoh said, ‘‘Don’t go very far away.’’ 
As soon as the swarms of flies were gone, 
Pharaoh refused to let the people go. 

Then the cattle, horses, camels, and sheep 
of Egypt became sick, and many died, but 
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those of the children of Israel kept well. 
Pharaoh was stubborn and did not let the 
le go. 

eter this, dreadful boils broke out on 
ple and beasts, and they suffered much. 
The next plague was hail, which fell like 
stones and killed servants and cattle in the 
fields of Egypt. The hail broke trees and 
rain, The barley was almost ripe, and the 

x was in bloom, The wheat had not yet 
grown. Among the children of Egypt there 
was no hail. 

Pharaoh was much worried. Once again 
Moses and Aaron were brought before him, 
Pharaoh said to them, ‘* Go, serve your God, 
but who shall go with you?’’ Moses said, 
** All of us shall go, with our children, flocks, 
and herds.’’ Pharaoh said, ‘‘ Not so; let 
only the men go.’? Moses and Aaron were 
driven out of Pharaoh’s presence. 

Next came locusts in such swarms that 
they looked like dark clouds in the sky. 
They settled upon every green thing and ate 
every leaf. Pharaoh was badly frightened 
and said to Moses and Aaron, ‘‘ Now go, all 
of you,’’ but when the locusts disappeared 
he changed his mind again, Then or three 
days there was such thick darkness that no 
one in Egypt could see where to go, but 
among the children of Israelthere was light. 

For the last time, Pharaoh called Moses 
and said, ‘*Go, with your little ones, only 
leave your flocks behind.’’ Moses said, 
‘*No, our cattle must go with us, that we 
may offer sacrifices to our God.’’ Pharaoh 
was angry and said, ‘‘ Go away from me, and 
never see my face again, or you shall die.”’ 
Moses said, ‘‘I will see thy face again no 
more,’ and he left the king. 

Then God said to Moses : ‘** Just one more 
plague will I send upon Pharaoh and Egypt; 
he will then let you go.’’ ‘Tell the children 
of Israel to be. getting ready to start. (Re- 
peat Psa. 95 : 3.) 

Hand-work.—Maké ten marks for the ten 
plagues of Egypt, and name as many as you 
remember. 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


1. The plug. 
2. The plagues. 
3. ‘The punishment. 


** [VERY one is either a plug or a chan- 
nel,’? was a saying of the late Her- 
bert Moniger. To-day we study 

about a powerful Egyptian ruler whose pride, 
ignorance, greed, and defiance of Jehovah 
make him a ** plug,’’ trying to prevent Jeho- 
vah’s people from doing His bidding. What 
was Jehovah’s command ? 

Ilave the girls recall Moses’ request to 
Pharaéh and his refusal, explaining the rea- 
sons which Pharaoh gave, Let us note more 
fully the character of this man who refused 
to be the open channel for Jehovah’s plans, 
Note (1) pride in his own power; (2) ignor- 
ance of Jehovah’s power; (3) greed for 
wealth in labor of the Hebrews; (4) defiance 
of Israel’s God; (5) insincerity in word and 
act. Did you ever try to remove a stopper 
from a bottle? If it does not yield easily, it 
is sometimes breken in the process. Pha- 
raoh, by his own stubbornness is ** broken ”’ 
rather than submit. Jehovah tries to con- 
vince Pharaoh by the wonders which con- 
vinced fair-minded elders of Israel. Have 
the girls tell of the scene when the rods be- 
came serpents. Explain briefly the Oriental 
magician and his wonderful tricks. 

2. Since Pharaoh is not convinced, some 
greater evidence must be given him. Then 
follow the ten plagues. Have the girls 
name the list. Explain very briefly the 
miracle and nature of each, Note that the 
wise men imitated two, but were won to 
acknowledge Jehovah’s power on the third. 
Note the reasons for the plagues, giving the 
lesson taught to Pharaoh, the Egyptian na- 
tion, and the Hebrews. Note that here were 
ten opportunities to choose. Explain how 
the plagues illustrate Jehovah’s patience and 
mercy, else why could he not have sent one 
plague only. 

3- The punishment: Of course every re- 
fusal brought its penalty. Show by a folded 
paper the tendency to fold again in the same 
place. The punishment was in the fulfilment 
of Jehovah’s law that an action once executed 
makes it easier to act again in the same way. 
Illustrate good habits formed, and evil ones. 
Show the girls that it is God’s mercy and 
desire to win that compe/s him to make each 





plague more severe, to produce the same 
effect. Ifa heart is becoming harder, it will 
require a hotter fire to melt it each time. 
Then show by a seal and some wax that it is 
vain to try to make any impression unless 
the fire has destroyed the hardness. Your 
heart is still impressionable to God’s voice, 
but are your choices keeping it so, or hard- 
ening it? Name some things your girls do 
in each direction, Are you going to be a 
sg plug ”? or a ‘*channel’’? 
iow do these plagues show 

1. Jehovah’s mercy to the sinner who 
chooses wrong ey 

2. Jehovah’s power to cxecute his will? 

3. Jehovah’s love for his children ? 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 


Read Exodus 11. What was the tenth 
plague? Why did Jehovah make each one 
more severe ? 

Read Exodus 12: 1-14. Tell the prepara- 
tion for the passover ; the lamb, its condition 
and preparation ; the manner of eating ; the 
saving blood. 

Exodus 12: I-14. Why was the feast 
calied the passover? How did the blood 
of an innocent lamb save the people? 

Memorize Matthew 20: 28. How was 
the passover lamb a symbol of Jesus Christ ? 

Read 1 Corinthians 5:7, 8. How do 
Christians celebrate the passover? What 
became of those who refused to be saved 
through the blood of the passover lamb? 

Read Exodus 12: 15-20. For how long 
were the Israelites to celebrate this feast in 
the future? What effect would the annual 
remembrance have upon the people? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
~% 


Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


fe ID your father ever make you do 
something you hated to do?’’ was 
the first question teacher asked 
last Sunday. 

‘* Well, I guess,’? we said, and Bulldog 
hollered, ‘‘ You bet.’’ 

** How would -he make you do it if you 
said’ you wouldn’t?’’ he went on. 

**Take a stick to. us,’’? spoke up Skinny, 
‘¢ like the taskmasters did to those Israelites.” 

‘* Well, the heavenly Father had to take a 
stick to Pharaoh,’’ said teacher. ‘‘ How 
many strokes did he give him ?’’ 

‘*Ten,’’? answered Bumps, ‘‘and the last 
one most killed him,’’ ™ 

Then teacher called on Bert to tell about 
the first two plagues. Bert explained how 
the water got bloody so all the fish died, and 
how the people had to dig in the river bank 
for decent water, like we did that time we 
went camping, 

Teacher wrote BLOOD on the board, and 
under it, FROGS. So Bert went on and told 
how the frogs covered everything, even got 
in the beds and dishes, and how, after they 
died, thé Egyptians had an awful time get- 
ting rid of the rotten things. 

I came next, telling about the lice and 
flies, and teacher put those words on the 
board under the other ones. So it went on 
till we had told about all of them, Carl had 
the last one, and he said it must have been 
awful when every house had a dead person 
in it, and Skinny decided he was glad he 
wasn’t there, because he is the oldest in their 
family. 

Fred’s was the big hard question about 
what the plagues had to do with the Egyp- 
tian gods. His mother had helped him, and 
he had it all written down. He said those 
Egyptians had all kinds of gods. There was 
the Nile god, the earth god, the sun god, the 
sacred frog, the sacred cow, etc. Every 
plague showed how much stronger the true 
God was than some one of these false gods, 
like the cattle all dying, you see, and the 
dark shutting out tie sun. 

‘*I don’t see how they knew God sent 
those plagues,’’ objected Bulldog. ‘‘ Maybe 
they just came naturally, like those grass- 
hoppers out in New Mexico this summer.”’ 

**Yes,’’ answered teacher, ‘‘God often 
sends things naturally, and perhaps he sent 
the grasshoppers to teach us how weak is 
the money god that America worships. ‘There 
is one thing that shows God’s special power 
in it,’? he went on. Then he made Bulldog 
look up and read those verses where it said 
the flies and hail and darkness didn’t come 
where the Israelites were at all, and not a 
one of their cows died. That settled Bull- 
dog. 


But Bert had a trouble to tell. He read 
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that verse about God’s hardening Pharaoh’s 
heart, and said he couldn’t see why God 
would do that. 

Teacher smiled, and admitted that had 
puzzled everybody always. He went on that 
it looked to him like God hardens the people 
who want to be hard, and makes people ten- 
der when they want to be tender. Then he 
put some kind of white stuff into a dish 
and poured a little water out of a bottle into 
it, and mixed it up like paste. But before 
he got done stirring, it began to get hard, 
and by the time class was out it was solid as 
a rock, 

**It is God, through nature, that always 
hardens plaster of Paris,’’ he said, ‘‘ for it natu- 
rally wants to be hard. But God has made 
the same conditions to melt ice cream, be- 
cause it naturally wants to be soft. God 
softened Esau’s heart when Jacob sent him 
that present, because Esau was willing to be 
softened. He hardened Pharaoh’s heart 
under the‘ plagues, because Pharaoh wanted 
to be hard and stubborn. Do you see?”’ 

Bert said that helped him some, and 
teacher went on to tell how our navy took an 
old ship one time, put iron all over it, and 
used it for a target to prove how straight and 
hard our guns can shoot. Then he explained 
that God took old hard-hearted Pharaoh, and 
made him even harder, so he could use him 
for a target to prove his own divine power 
on. Then the Israelites would trust God 
better, you see. He said that is what Exodus 
10: I, 2 means, and when we had looked it 
up and read it we thought’ so too, 

‘* But what did God want Pharaoh finally to 
do?’’ asked teacher. 

‘¢ Wanted him to let the Israelites go free,’’ 
I answered. 

‘‘Is that all?’’ he suggested; ‘‘look at 
Exodus Io : 3.”’ , 

So I read how God wanted Pharaoh to 
humble himself, and teacher said that was it, 
He thought the plagues were the sign of 
God’s love to the Egyptians as well as to the 
Israelites. He wanted to manifest himself 
to both nations, to save one from slavery, the 
other from idolatry, and both from. sin. 
Teacher explained that God’s blessings can 
only come to those who humble themselves. 
Then he drew two mountains.on ;the board, 
with a valley between them, and marked it 
like this 
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He said the Egyptians must surrender in 
order to reach God, just as the Israelites had 
to to reach freedom. So he changed the 
mountains to stand for slavery and freedom. 
Then he changed them once more to read 
**sin’’ and ‘‘holiness.’’ ‘** Egyptians, Israel- 
ites, and Americans have to learn that the 
path to God’s grace and glory lies through 
the valley of complete surrender,’’ he said, 
‘*and I pray you boys may Jearn it now, and 
never hold out against God as Pharaoh did.’’ 

For next time, Skinny is to look up all 
about that lamb that they killed for the Pass- 
over. Bumps and I have to make a wooden 
door-frame a foot high and put red paint on 
it, like the blood was on the doors of the 
Israelites. The rest of the boys are to write 
down all the ways they can think of that 
Jesus was like that passover lamb. 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 
I. Beginning. 
How fathers make boys obey. 
Il. Method. 


Have each boy report on the plague as- 
signed to him. Have the one appointed 
report on the gods of Egypt. Bring out 
the meaning of the plagues. 

Ill. Lessons. 

The "pie from God, even if caused natu- 
rally. 

Pharaoh to blame for his hardening. 

Pharaoh an object-lesson of God's power. 

Blessings through being humble. 


. Ldlustrations. 


Blackboard list of the plagues. 

The New Mexico grasshoppers. 

Some plaster of Paris hardening in a dish. 
Jacob and Esau. 

Story of a ship used for a target. 
Blackboard picture of two mountains, 
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Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 
By Charles R. 








The Judgments and Mercy of God 


IIE ten plagues were inflicted upon 
Egypt to secure the deliverance of 
Israel from bondage. were de- 

signed to break the power and spirit of Pha- 
raoh, but also to strengthen the faith of the 
péople of God. They were peculiarly sug- 
gestive of the impotence of the false gods of 
the Egyptians, and of the omnipotence of 
Jehovah the god of Israel. 

Thus in the first plague the Nile, which 
Egypt worshiped, was turned into an object of 
abhorrence.’ ‘Then,as the rod of Moses again 
is stretched forth in the name of the Lord, 
the frogs, which were held to be sacred, be- 
come a torment. Then lice, which the 
Egyptians regarded so polluting that to enter 
a temple with them upon one’s person was 
considered a profanation, cover the country 
like dust. Then the gad-fly (Zebub), which 
the ‘Egyptians held in reverence, becomes a 
torture. Then came the murrain, and the 
cattle, which were objects of worship, fall 
dead before their worshipers. Then the 
ashes, which priests of the Egyptian gods 
scattered as signs of blessing, became ‘‘ boils 
breaking out on man and on beast.’’ Then 
Isis and Osiris, the deities of water and fire, 
were found unable to protect Egypt from the 
hail and the fire of God, even in a season 
when storms and rain were unknown, Then 
Isis and Serapis, who were supposed to pro- 
tect the land from locusts, were shown to be 

werless to avert the calamity which the 

ord threatened to bring upon Egypt; and 
while the east wind was never supposed to 
bring locusts upon the Egyptians, as the Red 
Sea was their protection, now Isis fails, 
and the very east wind the’ Egyptians rev- 
ered became their destruction. Then came 
the darkness; ‘and the hosts of heaven which 
the Mayptions worshiped are shown to be 
under the power of Jehovah. ..»'. ' 

Buty in the infliction ‘of the tenth plague, 
the deepest significance and intent of all the 

lagues are shown, Egypt had afflicted 

srael, the chosen, ‘‘ the first-born nation of 
God,’’ and now God sends his angel of 
death, and all the first-born of Egypt are de- 
stroyed (Exod, 4: 22, 23). Nothing could 
have more deeply affected Pharaoh or more 
terrified the Egyptians than this last inflic- 
tion ; and, while the Israelites had been ex- 
empt from all the plagues except the first 
three, this marvelous deliverance from death 
brought them, as never before, to trust and 


obey God; and they were now prepared to, 


follow his guidance ‘‘out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage.”’ 


Daily Studies 


Monday. — The plagues were directed 
against the idolatry of Egypt. There are 
slightly differing views as to which idolatrous 
beliefs were rebuked by particular plagues ; 
yet the entire series are noted by all students 
as showing the absolute impotence of false 

ods. We should observe the prevalence of 
idolatry, of old and to-day. Read Isaiah 44 
and observe the sarcasm of the prophet’s re- 
buke. An idol is a false idea of God, as 
well as something worshiped in place of God. 


Tuesday.—The ten plagues were visible 
manifestations of the presence and power of 
God. ‘They had a basis in natural phe- 
nomena, yet there were in each plague 
miraculous elements, ‘They were ‘signs,’’ 
**wonders,’’ ‘*powers’’ (Psa. 78 : 12, 43). 
They were not merely natural phenomena, 
They show design, They make a distinction 
which nature does not make between the 
people of God and the enemies of God 
(Exod. 8 : 22, 23; 9: 4, 5-7, II, 25, 26; 
10 : 6, 22, 23). ‘The tenth plague was 
predicted betore any plague had fallen 
on Egypt, and it was not a promiscuous 
death; only the first-born die. It is a pesti- 
lence with a method. Unlike mere natural 
phenomena, the plagues come and go at the 
word of Moses. They form the first group 
of miracles recorded in the Bible (7: 9, I7; 
8: 10, 19, 22; 9:29; 10:2; Isa. 7: 11). 

Wednesday.—The plagues were the cre- 
dentials of Moses, accrediting him as the 
messenger of God to the Israelites (Exod. 
4:8, 9, 30, 31; 6:7) and to Pharaoh (3: 
20; 4: 21; 7:3-53; 8: 22, 23). Such, too, 
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were the miracles-wrought by Christ; they 
were ‘signs’’ of his divine nature and mis- 
sion (John 2: 11; §: 36; 20: 30, 31). 

Thursday.—The plagues of Egypt may be 
contrasted with the miraclés of Christ in an 
interesting study. ' For instance, notice the 
group of ten miracles in Matthew (chaps. 8 
and 9), and mark the grace and beneficence 
of the Lord, The supreme sign was the 
resurrection of Christ (John 2: 18-22; Matt. 
12 : 38-41). Observe the contrast with the 
death of the first-born in Egypt (Exod. 
12: 29). 

Friday.—The plagues were divine judg- 
ments upon Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 
They rebuked not only. idolatry, but also 
tyranny and oppression (Exod. 12; 12). 
Diseases were at other times visited upon the 
people of God as chastisements (32: 35; 
Num. I1 : 33, 345 14: 373; 16: 46-50; 25: 
9; Josh. 22:17; Psa. 106: 29, 30). We 
must, however, be careful not to interpret 
all calamities and catastrophes as marks of 
divine wrath or punishments upon special 
sins (Luke 13: 1-5). 

Saturday.—The plagues were divine in- 
terventions for the deliverance of Israel, 
They wére-instraments of redemption. Thus 
Psalm 105, from which the lesson is taken, 
is a song of thanksgiving. Notice the verses 
with which the Psalm begins and ends, and 
read the whole Psalm. It will suggest the 
truth that out of all calamities and evils God 
is bringing to pass his gracious and glorious 
purposes (Rom. 8: 28). ~ 

Sunday.—The plagues of Egypt suggest a 
study of ** the seven last plagues’? (Rev. 15: 
16). It should be noticed that these are to 
be distinguished carefully from ‘*the great 
tribulation (Rev. 13). The last plagues are 
defined as being ‘‘the wrath of God,’’ his 
vials of judgment poured oftiupon the ** man 
of sin,’’ ‘* the*bénst ’’; bat the *‘ great tribu- 
lation ’’ is catised.by ‘* the. beast,’’—it is his 
persecution and cruel treatment of the people 
of God. The writer of the Revelation: se- 
cures his symbolism (in 15-16, also 8: 7; 
etc.) from the story of the plagues, but this 
story further illustrates the prophecy. As 
Pharaoh oppressed and persecuted Israel, so 
a future godless world-ruler will bring upon 
the people of God a .‘‘ great tribulation ’’; 
but as God sent’ the plagues upon Pharaoh, 
so he will pour out the ** seven last plagues ’’ 
upon this last great persecutor, who will be 
utterly destroyed at the personal appearing 
of Christ. As Israel was exempt, not from 
the cruelty of Pharaoh, but from the torment 
of the plagues, so the people of God in the 
future will be ‘*caught away in clouds’’ to 
escape, not ‘‘the great tribulation,’’ but 
“the wrath of God,’ his final judgments 
upon the beast and his followers, The order 
of eveats would seem to be this: The Tribu- 
lation, The Rapture, The Vials of Wrath, 
The Appearing of Christ, The Destruction of 
the Great Persecutor, The Establishment of 
Christ’s Perfected Kingdom (Matt, 24, 25; 
Rev. 13; 1 Thess. 4: 13-18; 2 Thess, 1, 2; 
Rev. 15, 163 19-22). 


Questions for Review 


1. Name in order the ten plagues of 
Egypt (Exod, 7: 12). 

2. Which are mentioned, and in what 
order, in Psalm 105, also in Psalm 78: 
44-51? 

3. Which of the ten plagues is first? Why? 
(Exod. 4: 22, 23.) 

4. What was the purpose of God in send- 
ing the plagues? 

5. Of what forms of idolatry are Christians 
in danger? (1 John 5:21; 1 Cor. 10: 7, 14; 
5:11; Col. 3: 5.) 

6. How many miracles does John record, 
and what do they signify as to the work of 
Christ? 

7. How do you distinguish between the 
Great Tribulation (Rev. 13), the Rapture 
(1 Thess. 4 : 13-18), the Wrath? (Rev: 
15, 16.) 


Books for Reference 


‘**The Bible Commentary’? on Exodus 
7 : 12 (Scribners, $3). 
Dr. Davis’ Lible Dictionary, article on 





‘* Plagues’’ (The Sunday School Times Co., 

75) 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools, ‘* The 
Revelation,’’ introductory pages I-LVIII 
(Putnam, 40 cents to $2). 

**Studies in the. Book of Revelation,’’ 
William G. Moorehead (United Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, 75 cents, 
net). 
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For Family Worship | 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








ITH many homes there is afforded 
during the summer months an oppor- 
tunity to make family worship most 

attractive and varied in surrcundirgs. Es- 
pecially is this true where vacetion or sum- 
mer cottages have a part. 

No associations with the summer seasons 
of the are more pleasant to memory 
than those which call to mind the delightful 
surroundings of the family group at morning 
prayer. Sometimes it was on a quiet ve- 
randa, sometimes- on the old trail up over 
the hill; sometimes on the lake in the com- 
modious old boat ; but the Scripture lesson, 
the hymn or hymns, the prayer,—all were 
joined with the singing of birds and the fra- 
grance of flowers. ‘The children used to 
have their little playmates ask if they could 
come to family. prayers. Hymns appropriate 
and popular may be chosen, and will add 
greatly to the joy and harmony of the scene. 
With the great mountains in view we would 
read, ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help,’’ and no ex- 
position nor explanation was needed. 

Frequently there was an interruption oc- 
casioned by some one forming the group, 
but it was just the natural, right thing to 
join in, and not the slightest embarrassment 
was felt. 

The regular features must be strictly fol- 
lowed if family worship is to be successful, 
but regularity does not mean rigid form nor 
set surroundings, What has been cited ata 
vacation time may be suggestive to those 
who stay at home. Varying the place or 
form may give new life and added incentive. 
It is not the place, but the ‘* two or three ”’ 
who are gathered together. 





july 28 to August 3 


Mon. —Psa. 105: 23-36. The Plagues of Egypt. 

The rejection of God brings many severe 
and injurious plagues into life to-day. Much 
that we suffer is the direct result of our atti- 
tude to God. The more one resists God, 
the more difficult it is to yield. The first re- 
sistance leads to another, and the sinning 
will become more obstinate and self-assertive. 
Each added plague made Egypt’s ruler more 
determined not to yield. 

Our gracious Father, save us from the 
sins of obstinacy and pride. May we cease 
promptly from the sins which lead us to dis- 
obey thee and cross thy purpose. Save us 
the humiliation and curse of repeated objec- 
tion to thee, and may we yield to thy demands 
when first thou dost make them known, For 
Jesus’ sake, Amen. 

Tues.— Exod, 7 : 14-25. Water Turned into Blood. 

Let us learn these ten plagues in their 
order. The frogs, the lice, the flies, the 
murrain, boils, hail, locusts, darkness, and 
the death of the first-born, Any and all of 
them so terrible and so universal, but the 
outward punishments of life are not so de- 
structive as those that are within; the un- 
seen evils which corrupt and undermine. 


Eternal and everlasting God, thou didst 
lead thy people of old by mighty and strange 
miracles, but thou didst at last save them 
Jrom their enemies. We know that thou 
wilt lead those who trust thee out of wretch- 
edness and suffering, but thou dost try them 
and train them to be patient, May the de- 
lay of thy mercy never shake our faith nor 
confidence. In thy name. Amen, 
Wed.—Exod. 8: 1-32, Frogs, Lice, and Flies. 

The greatest punishment came not as a 
result of the great sins of open wickedness 
so much as the indifference of men to obeying 


.Ged’s commands, . Sorrow for the results of 


sin is not necessarily true penitence. These 
punishments over, Pharaoh’s heart was 
quickly hardened. The test of genuine re- 
pentance is seen in making good when the 
punishment is removed. 


Create within us, O God, hearts that are 
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truly penitent. May we keep our agreement 
with thee when thou showest mercy unto us. 
Save us, we pray thee, from hardness of 
heart and unfaithfulness in life. Help us 
also to see the need and render our assistance 
to those who are in trouble. For thy name's 
sake, Amen, 


Thurs.—Exod. 9 : 1-35. Murrain, Boils, and Hail. 

All nature suffers for the sins of man ; and 
no sin is punished without that punishment 
affecting others, But physical suffering and 
the loss of property are not so sure to 
bring man to a sense of helplessness and 
frailty as the terrors of nature. When fear 
seizes man, he falls before God in penitence. 


May our fear of thee, O God, be holy fear, 
and not mere temporal terror. May we 
worship thee that we may know thy power 
and honor thy Word, May the elements 
have no terror for us, because our consciences 
are clear and our conduct right. We ask 
in our Saviour’s name, Amen, 


Fri.—Exod. 10: 1-29. Locusts and Darkness. _ 

‘There is nothing more difficult than the 
softening of the hard heart. The trouble 
was with Pharaoh; he had determined he 
would not yield. lis servants had to plead 
with him, Soon after this his heart was 
hardened, and he again refused to let them 
go. ‘The locusts were no sooner gone than 
his heart was hardened. God was still pa- 
tient, but his time was growing short. It 
does not pay to anger God, 


Most mighty and most merciful God, our 
Father in heaven, save us from dallying 
with sin. May our penitence be genuine 
and permanent, May we never return to 
the hardness of heart which has warranted 
thy disfavor. We ask for Christ's sake. 
Amen, 


Sat.—Exod, 11: 1-10. Death of the First-born. 

Many a~man has been brought to his 
senses when it has been too late to save his 
loved ones. God’s warnings and messen- 
gers have been many, but he has returned to 
his careless life. But the final day must 
come, Pharaoh’s sin ruined his people and 
brought sorrow to every home. Sin’s most 
awful result is seen in suffering innocents, 

Our blessed Lord, may we never disregard 
those whom our sins injure. Bless and saveé,, 
we pray thee, the children of sinning par- 
ents; those little ones whose very lives are 
handicapped and injured by. those who 
brought them into being. May we do more 
to upbuild and help these little ones, and 
give to them a fair chance in this world of 
ours. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Sun.—Rom. 9 : 14-23. Inscrutable Divine Will. 

The one great sin of the human soul is 
that of doing one’s own will instead of doing 
God’s will, Christ made it very plain when 
he said, ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.’’ To submit 
the will to Christ means conversion and all 
that goes with it. Selfishness is sin, because 
it is self-will. 

Our blessed Lord and Master, teach us 
thy will, but give us first of all a longing to 
do thy will, May we learn the joy of giv- 
ing up self for thee. May the love of Christ 
give to us that unselfish and earnest wish to 
do, and do only, the will of God. Question 
Jor us our every act, and see if it be subject 
to thy will, For Christ’s sake. Amen, 





For the Younger Grades 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 





DETROIT, MICH.—Is there a game called 
* African London Bridge"? ‘We bad a little 
visitor in our school who at a social kept insist- 
ing that we must play this game, and from his 
description I fancy he has known of it in a mis- 
sion band meeting. I would like to find it if it 
is published.—M, T. 

OUR little visitor was right. There is a 

" little book which was published last 
year, entitled ‘‘Children at Play in 
Many Lands,’’ by Katherine Stanley Hall 
(Missionary Education Movement, 75 cents). 
It contains games which the children play in 
Korea, China, India, Turkey, Africa, Bor- 
neo, and includes also some of the games 
played by our own American Indian, ‘The 
game ‘* African London Bridge’’ is one of 
many in the book. There is also a ¢hap- 
ter on the costumes, and directions for’mak- 
ing them, One can easily understand the 
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interest that our children would take in play- 
ing these same games, many of them being 
almost the same as those popular with out 
own boys and girls, with certain changes 
which are more or less characteristic of the 
country under consideration. The book is 
well iMustrated with line drawings. It is 
rinted in good large type, and is readable 
ior children, though the teacher desiring this 
information for use in connection with mis- 
sionary social work will find it helpful. 





WESTFIELD, N. J.—Recently in an institute 

mention was made of monthly and quarterly 

S. As anew teacher I do 

not even know what a birthday calendar is. Is 

it something we all should have for use with the 

children? If so, where can they be obtained ? 
G 


ments the children love to have their 

birthdays recognized, and it is an old 
custom to have the children bring a ‘‘ penny 
ayear’’ as an offering, on the Sunday nearest 
their birth date, and with a little special ser- 
vice of song and prayer the little child is 
made to feel the interest of teacher and com- 
panions in so important a day. While in 
many schools it is found inadvisable to em- 
phasize the offering from the child, all agree 
as to the desirability of some sort of recogni- 
nition of the day, and various devices and 
methods are introduced to mark the day for 
the child. 

Among the devices which have attracted 
attention and interest is the birthday calen- 
dar, which, so far as I know, is always 
**home-made,”’ in the sense that the calen- 
dars are not found in the stores, but are 
made by the teachers, just as they are made 
for the day-school by the class teacher. In 
somc schools, where there is ample black- 
board space, and where there is some one 
with artistic ability, a large calendar is drawn, 
usually seasonal in character, with the fig- 
ures for the month drawn as in the usual cal- 
endar, with which we are all familiar. The 
usual way is to prepare the calendar on card- 
board, using a full sheet, which is about 
twenty by twenty-four inches in size. Ac- 
cording to the ability and ingenuity of the 
teacher these calendars can be made véry 
attractive, If the teacher cannot paint or 
draw, cut-out pictures or a picture cut from 
a tiagazine may be used, and instead of the 
letters being drawn on the cardboard, a large 
printed calendar sheet may be used. The 
method of use is to hang the calendar for the 
month on the wall, and to place a star on the 
dates when the birthdays of children occur 
during that month. This is done in connec- 
tion with the exe:cise as above referred to. 

It not infrequently happens where the 
teacher or superintendent cannot do deco- 
rative work of this sort, that some of the 
older girls in the upper grades of the school 
are delighted to do it. Consult any day- 
school teacher or kindergaitner about it, and 
you will get plenty of suggestions for the 
making of attractive calendars, If you are 
near a public library consult the day-school 
magazines. They are full of suggestions in 
this line. 

While such devices as the birthday calen- 
dars are attractive to the pupils and assist in 
decorating the room, and so serve a very ad- 
mirable purpose, do not let them take time 


—M 
= THE Beginners and Primary depart- 


which might be used to better advantage, if’ 


the time of the teacher is limited. 


NYACK, N. Y.—We have had a Cradle Roll 
for some years, but there is no enthusiasm 
about it. We have only a few babies on the 
roll, Our Primary teacher is a busy woman, 
but she does her.best. Would it be better to 
link the Cradle Roll with our Beginners class 
than with the Primary Department ?—L. F. B. 
Ree you are not ‘ working it 

for all it is worth,’’ as a Cradle Roll su- 

perintendent recently remarked when 
telling how she had succeeded in building 
up this work in her own church, Like every- 
thing else which meets with success, it must 
receive the attention of some one vitally in- 
terested and one who believes in it. It 
should have the first thought of some one, if 
at all possible, so a Cradle Roll superinten- 
dent should be secured whose first responsi- 
bility is this particular work for the babies. 
It should link itself with the Beginners rather 
than with the Primary Department. Years 
ago when the Primary Department included 
all the small children, the Primary teacher 
or superintendent was usually the interested 
person, but now the connection is with the 
younger grade. 

Having secured such an officer, make a 
systematic effort to enroll members. Secure 
the aid of the Primary children, giving them 
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little enrolment cards to return to you later, 
Ask the co-operation of the pastor, who can 
often secure members for you during his vis- 
iting, and be sure to enlist the interest of the 
Visitors for the Home Department, In other 
words, see that every organization and every 
officer in the school and church know that 

ou have a Cradle Roll, and that you expect 
it to be a success, Report the number on 
the Cradle Roll frequently, and keep every- 
body informed concerning it, Some find the 
church bulletin or weekly calendar the best 


place to bring the Cradle Roll news before 


the church, 
Having secured members, place them on 


the wali roll in the Beginners Department, 


and plan for complete records. Note the 
birthday of every baby in the Sunday-school 
sessions of the Beginners Department, and 
also by a letter, a call in the home, and in 
as many other ways as you can. You can- 
not make too much of the occasion, Visitin 
in the home is very necessary, and it shoul 
be done frequently, so that any case of sick- 
ness may be promptly noted,—not for relief 
necessarily, but for sympathy. Note re- 
movals promptly, and in case of a family’s 
moving from your town see that the family is 
put in touch with another Sunday-school in 
the new place where they are to live. 

Though all that you do means but little, if 
anything, to the little child, it means every- 
thing to the father and mother, Itis your 
pleasure also to see that every special occa- 
sion connected with the school is brought to 
the attention of the parents. Have a special 
invitation given to the Cradle Roll people. 
But in addition to the regular and special oc- 
casions, make a few special occasions that 
are truly their own, Have a Cradle Roll 
Day when the fathers and mothers and 
the babies are all present,—this in connec- 
tion with the school session. In addition 
have a special social affair which is all their 
own. Perhaps you can estailish a regular 
mothers’-meeting, when facts about the chil- 
dren can be given, and the mothers may be 
helped through it to the better care of the 
little ones, 

Of course-you must plan for promoting 
the children when they reach the proper 
age, and the entering of the Beginners De- 
partment.of the school may be made a mem- 
orable occasion to all. In other words, find 
some one who will have the Cradle Roll on 
her heart as well as on the wall roll, and the 
blessings which this movement may bring 
into a church will be yours. 


= 


Children at Home 














Real Facts About Snakes 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


That snakes can be “ good friends "’ is an 
unusual suggestion. any are in great 
fear of snakes while roaming over the 
woods and fields or near swamps. Mr. 
Scoville, who for years has been studying 
American snakes, tells of his interesting 
and reassuring observations. He describes 
the unmistakable signs by which one can 
recognize the only two poisonous snakes 
that are found in Eastern America. 


OST boys and all girls hate and fear 
snakes, These disagreeable feelings 
come from knowing so many things 

about snakes which aren’t so. For example, 
boys believe that all ‘‘adders’’ or spotted 
snakes and water snakes are venomous. 
There are really only two poisonous snakes 
found in the Eastern states. These are the 
timber-rattlésnake, the king of the dark 
places of lonely forests, and the copperhead. 
All other snakes, whether they are called 
adders, vipers, racers, or moccasins, are 
harmless. You can live a long life and 
never meet a bad snake. 

Snakes never attack. They are only too 
anxious to get away. They are never slimy 
like eels. They cannot charm birds or any- 
thing else. No snake has a ‘‘stinger’’ in 
the end of its tail, nor is its forked tongue a 
sting. There are no such things as hoop- 
snakes. A snake’s tail won't wiggle until 
sunset after its owner is killed. Cows are 
never milked by milk-snakes, nor will any 
snake drink milk if it can get water. Black- 
snakes can’t kill a rattlesnake, nor wind 
around a boy’s neck and choke him. A snake 
never commits suicide by biting itself, al- 
though the puff-adder pretends to do so. 
No poisonous snake can hurt itself or any 


( Continued on next page) 








It is fine to come here, Clara. 
You always have 
delicious 


ah ttle ing loves good old-fashioned 
Hires—the drink that quenches thirst, 
cools heated blood, revives jaded bodies and 
tastes good all the way down. Hires is a 
safe dink—a healthful drink—a drink for 
every member of the family every day in 
the year. No harmful ingredients, only the 
bracing sap of forest trees, the essences 
from roots, bark, herbs and berries—all 
well known for their 
benefit to the human 
system. Hires is good 
to dink. It is delicious 
in taste and has a highly 
beneficial effect on the 
digestion. It is pure. 

















At fountains, or in bottles 


at grocers’ for home use | . Cc 
CHARLES E. HIRES CO. 5 
210 North Broad Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Por : 
Ten Hand-books 


On Important Sunday- 
School Preblems 


Each book in the “Times” -Hand-book series is 

written by a specialist, and is the result ‘of years 

of study and practical experience, covering: these 
special fields of activity. 


I, The City Sunday-School 


Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L.:Brown. An ap- 
pendix contains a large number of printed forms, records, letters 
and blanks which Mr. Brown has used successfiilly in his:Sunday- 
school—now one of the three or four largest in’the world. Limp 
cover. 25 cents. 


Il. The Sunday-School and the Pastor 


By Joun T. Faris. Practical hints for the pastor who wants to 
help his Sunday-school, telling what many. pastors have actually 
done. 25 cents. ; 


Ill. The Sunday-School and the Home 


By Frank L. Brown. A thoroughly practical discussion of the 
proper relationship between the home and the Sunday-school, with 
definite plans for creating and sustaining that relationship. Limp 
cover. 25 cents. 


IV. The Primary Department 


By, Erne J. Arcnisatp, It discusses all the necessary phases of a 
primary teacher's problems and work ; it also outlines programs for 
the various exercises of the class for special occasions, such as 
Christmas and Easter. Five illustrations. 50 cents, 


V. The Home Department of To-day 


By Mrs. Fora V. Stessins. Every essential thing—from the first 
step toward the organization of a new Home Department to the 
best method used in making the department a success. 25 cents. 








| VI. Sunday-School Records, Reports and Recognitions 


By E. A. Fox. Forms, blanks, notices, card systems, recognition 
diplomas, and many other devices; fully illustrated. 50 cents. 


VII. The Beginners’ Department 


By AnceLina W. Wray. Practical Plans for the Beginners’ De- 
partment of the Sunday-school—the little folks under six years of 
age. Room arrangements, occupations, songs, programs. §0 cents. 


VIll. Knowing and Teaching the Scholar 


By the Rev. A. F. Scuaurrrer, D.D., Chairman of the International 
Lesson Committee. How to study the child ; how to do blackboard 
work ; how to use hand-work in teaching (a chapter by M. S. Little- 
field); the teacher’s work outside of the school ; the conversion and 
culture of the scholar; all in brief, practical chapters in a hand- 
book that every teacher should have. 50 cents, 


IX. Getting and Holding 


By Wi.uramM H, Hamgpy, is a little book of sound suggestions for 
gathering, entertaining and teaching a Sunday-school class, It 
has a freshness and definite usefulness quite out of the ordinary 
run of method books on the teacher’s work. 50 cents. 


X. Our Primary Department 


By Witutiam D. Murray. A little book which tells the story of 
what has actually been done in one Primary Department to teach 
God's Word to the children. 50 cents. 





The books are uniform in size and style: some are bound 
with limp covers, some with stiff boards. | Sunday-school 
workers will find their efficiency increased by putting into 
practise some of the ideas contained in these books. Each 
volume is sent postpaid at the advertised price. Order 
through your bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
other snake of its kind, or the king-snake. 
All other snakes die if bitten by a rattlesnake 
or copperhead. Whisky will not cure a 
snuke-bite, and should never be taken in 
large quantities. 

Both the rattlesnake and the copperhead 
are ‘‘ pit-vipers ’’ and have a deep pit or hole 
between the eye and the nostril. ‘The pupil 
of the eye of a venomous snake is oval, and 
that of a harmless snake round. ‘The rattle- 
snake, of course, can be told by its rattle. 
The copperhead has dark- and light-brown 
markings shaped like dumb-bells and a light, 
sometimes colored, head, If you are bitten 
by either, at once tie a string or handker- 
chief as tightly as possible between the bite 
and the heart. This string should not be 
left on for over ten minutes, Then cut a 
gash the depth of the fang-marks and through 
them, and suck out all the blood possible, 
The cut should then be kept covered with a 
wet antiseptic dressing. 

Of all the snakes the most common is the 
garter or striped snake. It is the earliest 
snake out in the spring, and the last to go 
into winter quarters. ‘lhis snake can be told 
by its three light stripes, one on the back and 
two on the sides, It lives entirely on toads, 
frogs and earthworms, and is-of no special 
value to the farmer. 


HE blacksnake has a reputation as dark 
as its skin, and is supposed to chase 
boys, charm birds, and to be an all- 

around bad snake, The fact is, its one idea is 
to get away as rapidly as possible, It is the 
sprinter of snake-kind and can easily outrun 
aman. I once raced a big one down hill 
for fifty yards and was a bad second at the 
finish, which was a stone wall, where the 
snake lived. There are rare cases when a 
big male blacksnake, instead of running, will 
turn and fight. 

The prettiest of all snakes .is the little 
green grass snake, of which there are two 
kinds, one having smooth and the other 
ridged scales, This tiny snake lives entirely 
on insects and looks like a bit of jewelry, 

A companion to the green snake in gentle- 
ness and size is the DeKay snake, a little 
brown, large-eyed snake with a light streak 
along the back, bordered on either side by a 
row of black dots, This slender little snake 
rarely exceeds a foot in length. It is fond 
of hiding under stones and cans in rubbish 
heaps, and like the striped snake can be 
found within the limits of our cities. 

The common red-bellied or banded water- 
snake is the snake oftenest found in our 
Eastern waters. It can always be told by 
the red blotches and clouded spots of black 
and gray on the belly. This snake is an 
ugly, vicious snake, but not venomous, and 
is not related to the dangerous cotton-mouth 
moccasin, which is not found north of North 
Carolina. 

Another slandered snake is the milk-snake 
or checkered adder. The ground-color of 
this snake is gray, and it is checkered with a 
series of dark brown or dark red blotclies, 
edged with black. Because it is found near 
milk-houses and stables where it feeds’ on 
mice and rats, it is supposed to steal milk 
and to milk cows. An old negro once told me 
about a cow his father owned which used to 
go every day to a wood-lot.and moo, At 
once a big milk-snake would crawl out of 
the woods and milk this cow. When the 
snake was finally killed, over a quart of milk 
was found inside it. The cow then pined 
away und died. It was a very, very sad 
story. But a snake could no more milka 
cow than a bird could, and the stomach of 
the largest milk-snake would not hold more 
than a few spoonfuls of milk. 


AST on this list comes the most interest- 
ing of our snakes. If the puff-adder or 
hog-nosed snake were us bad as he pre- 

tends to be, he would be the fiercest and 
most dangerous of American snakes instead 
of the gentlest. It ought to be called the 
bluff-adder. It is short, stumpy, usually 
mottlei and blotched, and can always be 
told by its sharp, upturned snout, which 
gives it the name of ‘‘hog-nosed snake.’’ 
This snake when cornered wiil puff out to 
double its usual size, and will hiss like a 
steam-engine. If that doesn’t frighten the 
visitor away, Mr. Puff-Adder then pretends 
to commit suicide by -biting himself, and 
turns over as motionless and apparently life- 
less. If the intruder still stays, the snake 
stops its pretending and acts as it really is, 
gentle and harmless. 

The above list contains all the snakes that 
are commonly met. There are perhaps a 
dozen others that may be occasionally seen, 
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Among these are the pine snake, a big, 
harmless brown-and-white reptile that lives 
in the pine-barren region and greets strangers 
with a hiss like the exhaust of a steam-engine ; 
the ring-necked snake, a gentle little fellow 
that lives under bark and stones, and has a 
white ring around its black neck; the ribbon 
snake, a slender reptile closely related to the 
stri snake; the queen-snake, a water- 
snake which also looks much like a striped- 
snake ; the king-snake, which is not affected 
by the poison of any American snake, and 
can kill the largest rattler, copperhead, or 
moccasin in a fair fight by window around it 
like a steel band. -The snakes described, 
however, are all that are usually seen in the 
eastern part of the United States. -Most of 
them will make good friends, None of them, 
except the rattlesnake and copperhead, de- 
serve to be treated like enemies. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Questions in 
the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 


Home Director of the China Inland Mission 











Readers are invited to submit their 
prayer problems for discussion in this 
department, addressing Mr. Frost in 
care of The Sunday School Times. 


If Tempted Not to Pray 


The Master said, ** Watch and pray that 
ye enter not into temptation.”’ Does this 
mean, among other things, if a man prays, 
that he will never be tempted not to pray? 
Should not a Christian alway's love to pray ? 


HE Christian who prays has two parts of 
his being to-reckon with; the life of 
the flesh, and the life of the Spirit. 

And let me lay it down as an established 
fact in reference to the whole of the prayer 
life, the flesh hates prayer, and the Spirit 
loves prayer. Hence it is that the Christian, 
from the standpoint of the flesh, never can 
and never will love prayer, but he will be 
forever radically and vehemently opposed to 
it. But that same Christian, from the stand- 
point of the Spirit, ever can and ever will 
love prayer, and he will be forever drawn to 








Found a Way. 
To Be Clear of Coffee Troubles 


‘* Husband and myself both had the 
coffee habit, and finally his stomach and 
kidneys got in such a bad condition that 
he was compelled to give up a good posi- 
tion that he had held for years. He 
was too sick to work. His skin was yel- 
low, and there didn’t seem to be an 
organ in his body that was not affected. 

‘*I told him I felt sure his sickness 
was due to coffee, and after some discus- 
sion he decided to give it up. 

‘“‘It was a struggle, because of the 

werful habit. Ove day we heard about 

ostum and concluded to try it, and then 
it was easy to leave off coffee. 

‘* His fearful headaches grew less fre- 
quent, his complexion began to clear, 
kidneys grew better, until at last he was 
a new man altogether, as a result of 
leaving off coffee and taking up Postum. 
Then I began to drink it too. 

‘* Although I was never as bad off as 
my husband, I was always very nervous 
and never at any time very strong, only 
weighing 95 lbs. before I began to use 
Postum. Now I weigh 115 lbs. and can 
do as much work as any one my size, I 
think.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, ‘‘’The 
Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require boil- 
ing, but is prepared instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in an ordinary cup 
of hot water, which makes it right for 
most persons. 

A big cup requires more, and some 
people who like strong things put in a 
heaping spoonful and temper it with a 
large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the amount 
that pleases your palate and have it 
served that way in the future. 

‘*There’s a Reason" for Postum. 
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it as his highest expression of adoration to 
God, and his greatest refuge in times of 
physical and spiritual need. #2 

In the experiences of the Christian, the 
first principle—which the Scripture calls the 
‘natural’? or ‘‘old man ’’—ever seeks 
to obtain control; and also the second 
principle — which the Scripture calls the 
** spiritual ’’ or ‘* new man,’’ ever and equally 
seeks to obtain control. It is thus—to use 
another figure of ch—that the child of 
God always finds himself standing at the 
cross-roads, and looking toward two diverg- 
ing paths. To one path the flesh points, 
and to the other path the Spirit points; and 
the Christian has continually to make de- 
cision between the two ways. 

Let him put his will on the side of the 
flesh, and he will speedily find himself walk- 
ing in the way of the flesh and apart from 
God ; let him put his will on the side of the 
Spirit, and he will edily find himse}f 
walking in the way of the Spirit and with 
God. And the experience thus chosen will 
‘remain unaltered just as long as his choice 
remains uncharged ; but the moment his 
choice changes, that moment the experience 
will alter. Moreover, so long as he pursues 
the course chosen he will be under influence 
ito change that course, whether the influence 
comes from the flesh or from the Spirit. 

All this explains the difference which ex- 
ists between various Christians. They are 
all, alike in trusting Christ for their soul’s 
salvation, and in being fully saved ; but they 
greatly differ in respect to the daily and con- 
stant choice which they make as between 
the fleshly and spiritual walk. Hence, one 
Christian comes to be regarded as ‘‘ worldly,”’ 
or ‘‘earthly,’’ since his general choice is 
after the flesh ; and another Christian comes 
to be regarded as ‘godly,’’ or ‘‘ heavenly,”’ 
since his general choice is after the Spirit. 
Such thoughts explain Christ’s teaching as it 
was given to Nicodemus: ‘*That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit;’ and likewise 
Paul’s teaching as it was given to the Gala- 
tions: ‘‘For the flesh lusteth against the 
‘Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh ; for 
these are contrary the one {o the other.’’ 


JT becomes: evident, therefore, that, the 
well-informed..man. of .God, will not be 

. »surprised. when, he, finds: within himself 
a temptation to turn from prayer, and; when 
the discovers within himself a reluctance to 
pray. And it is equally evident that the 
same well-informed man of God, in spite of all 
such temptations and discoveries, will delib- 
erately choose to respond to the promptings 
of the Spirit, and will give himself to prayer. 
To sum up, therefore, and to put the 
mater plainly, the situation stands as fol- 


lows: The flesh cries to the Christian, 
** Don’t pray!’’ But the Spirit cries.to the 
Christian, ‘*Do pray!’ And. the true 


Christian takes God at his word, yields to the 
Spirit, and cries, ‘*I will pray!’’ And from 
that moment the Spirit has that one in con- 
trol, and, by His blessed enabling the man 
prays. After this it is a matter of small 
consequence whether or not it is hard for 
him to pray; the important thing is that he 
prays, and that God answers, For it may be 
laid down as another established fact, that 
as surely as there is a God in heaven so 
surely will his word be fulfilled which says : 
** The eyes of Jehovah are toward the right- 
eous, and his ears are open unto their cry.”’ 

But a few more words need to be added. 
There is such a thingas a Spirit-habit. That 
is, the Christian man who constantly listens 
to the voice of the Spirit concerning prayer, 
and chooses to follow his guidance into the 
life of prayer, while he will not cease to hear 
the voice of the flesh, will become increas- 
ingly irresponsive to its influence, and in- 
creasingly alive to the Spirit’s constraint. In 
other words, it will become more and more 
the habit of that man to choose the way of 
the Spirit, so that the voice of God will come 
to be his chief consciousness, and the way 
of God will become his highest delight. 

Even in such an experience there may be 
times of great conflict,—as occurred in the 
life of the Lord,—in which temptation’s 
voice may be pre-eminently heard, and 
temptation’s way may be made to seem par- 
ticularly inviting. But at such times the 
man who walks by faith will hold steadily 
upon his way, and he will choose to listen 
to the Spirit’s:voice and to take the Spirit’s 
path. Thus, as related to the prayer-life, 
while temptations will be felt, faith will pre- 
vail; and thus communion with God. will 
become the refreshment, the joy, and -the 
strength of the life, 





| monly in use their form. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 3, 1913 


The Ideal Christian VII. His 
Perseverance (Heb. 6 : 10-20). 
Consecration meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Persevere in ye er 6 : I-I0). 
TuEs.—In the gospel (Heb. 3 : 12-19). 
WED.—In prayer (Luke 18 : 1-8). 
THUR.—In Scripture study (2 Tim. 3 : 14- 


17). 
Fri.—In duty (Heb. 12 : 1-6). 
Sat.—Through trials (1 Pet. 1 : 1-8, 13). 











Give a Bible instance of perseverance. 

What enterprises are worthy of persever- 
ance? 

What rewards, present and tuture, come 
from persevering ? 


N THE year 1845 there came to Valpa- 
raiso, Chile, a young minister named 
David Trumbull. He was sent by the 

American and Foreign Christian Union to 
open work for sailors, to care for the religious 
needs of the foreign community in Valpa- 
raiso, and, as soon as the way was open, to 
begin work for the Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion of Chileans.. He knew no one when he 
came. There was not a Protestant mission- 
ary on the whole west coast of South Amer- 
ica, and there were only two Protestant 
churches on the Pacific Coast of North 
America. Moreover, the laws of Chile and 
the lands to the north of it forbade religious 
liberty, and placed marriage and the ceme- 
teries entirely under the control of the Roman 
Catholic Church. David Trumbull began 
his work with a cheery, hopeful, courageous 
heart. He opened services at once for 
sailors. He built up a strong union con- 
gregation of Christian business men, and in 
time he saw, largely as a result of his influ- 
ence, religious toleration, civil marriage, and 
free cemeteries, a.new and enlightened spirit 
in the nation, and a strong and growing mis- 
sionary work among the Chilean people. 
His son, Dr. John Trumbull of Valparaiso, 
in writing of his father’s career, finds its ex- 
planation in his courage and his love : 

‘*¢ As I look back upon and recall the past, 
it seems to me as though the factors which 
made for my father’s successful rooting in 
hard and stony ground were that, apart from 
mental and moral endowments of no mean 
order, he had the spirit of a fighter in him, 
associated with a tenacity of purpose and 
consecration which neither could, nor would, 
ever acknowledge defeat; and these quali- 
ties were happily combined with unusual 
social gifts whose basis was a broad genial 
sympathy which everywhere opened the way 
so that his consecrated influence might have 
free play. This it was, I believe, which did 
so much to disarm suspicion and prepare the 
way for social reforms and for the enactment 
of laws, or interpretation of existing laws, so 
as to compass religious toleration in a coun- 
try which at heart was hostile to all such 
toleration.’’ 


% 

In the life of Edward Thring of Upping- 
ham, one of the greatest of British school- 
masters, we are told of the incident in his 
own school days at Eton when he gained a 
name indicative of the dogged persistence 
and fidelity of his character : 

‘*The spaces between the buttresses of 
the school chapel at Eton were used as fives 
courts ; indeed, from them the game is said 
to have had its origin, and the courts com- 
Thring, a very 


| small fellow, had one day gained in the usual 


way, by early occupatiun, the right to use 
one of these courts. A big and bullying 


| senior ordered him to give it up, and tried to 





enforce the order by the usual methods of 
schoolboy coercion. But threats, kicks, and 
blows could extort nothing save ‘I’ll die 
first’ from the lad, who had thrown himself 
on the flags, and in defense of his rights re- 
fused tc move. The incident seems to have 
been public enough to impress the minds of 
the boys, and the cognomen of ‘Little Die 
First’ is said to have clung to him for several 
years.’’ 


There is a saying of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, one of the company of great English 


( Continued on next page) 




















What Are 
We Doing for 
Religious Education? 


iy IS a day when our nation is being stirred with many proposals 
to make secular public education more useful and efficient. Not 
less keen is the attention and study given to answering the call for a 
high standard in the many-sided religious field. In the special 
Religious Education Number of the Times, which will be dated 
August 2, you will havé an opportunity of seeing this problem from 
many angles as prominent workers in different fields discuss the 
present-day situation. Some of the articles planned for that issue 
are the following : 


First_News_from Zurich 

The mightiest in coreecay oad in the great field of religious education is 
the Sunday-school with its twenty-eight million members. The past 
achievements and the future objectives of this vast army have been 
focussed at the World’s Sunday-School Convention which has just 
closed its sessions at Zurich, Switzerland. It is hoped that the 
leading feature of this special number will be the first instalment of 
the Editor-in-Chief’s personal report of the Zurich Convention. 


Equipping Christian Workers 


Training Schools for Christian Workers will be taken up by one of 
the leading ministers of Chicago,—John Marvin Dean, D.D. He will 
describe something of the remarkable work that is being done b 
such schools in a way that ought to stimulate interest in and attend- 
ance upon these schools. 


Learning the Bible Through Correspondence Courses 


The great opportunity now offered by correspondence courses in 
Bible study will be discussed by Henry W. Frost, widely known as 
Home Director of the China Inland Mission. His article will be sup- 
lémented by an expression of yiews in brief letters from readers of 
he Sunday School Timés ‘telling their own experience in the use of 
such courses and the blessings that they have gained from them. 


Why the Denominational College ? 


What the denominational college stands for will be treated by the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Robert M. Russell, D.D., L L.D., who is president of West. 
minster College, Pennsylvania, which is doing a notable work. Why, 
notwithstanding the other opportunities offered by general educa- 
tional institutions, the denominational college is mightily needed, 
will be considered by President Russell. 


The Y. M. C. A, as a Force in Religious Education 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is doing more for the religious 
education of North America than most people realize. The Secretary 
of the Religious Work Department of the International Committee, 
Fred S. Goodman, will show in a special article how thousands of 
boys and men are being led out into a new life through the Bible 
study work of the Association. 


The Theological Seminary—Its Strength and Weakness 


The theological seminary of to-day is the minister-maker of our land. 
Its place in religious education is strategic. President E. Y. Mullins, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, will 
write of the strength and the weakness, the possibilities and the 
achievements, of our seminaries. The attention of the many parents 
and students who read the Times will be especially directed to a 
consideration of the claims of the theological seminary in this issue. 


Real Bible Study for Public High Schools 


What may be the most important step in years in the development of 
Bible study ae the young was taken when the North Dakota 
High School Board a year ago issued a Bible study course, to be 
taken outside of school hours, for which credit will be given in the 
a School work. Walter A. Snow, General Secretary of the North 
Dakota L ere A School Association, describes this plan and tells how 
the Sunday-school Association is co-operating to make it a success. 


The Leading Editorial 


It is sometimes supposed that religion and education do not need 
each other, but that one more or less excludes the other. The mis- 
take of this view, and the right understanding of the matter, wili be 
presented in the leading editorial of the Religious Education Number. 


panes never before has there been gathered together in 
one issue of The Sunday School Times such a wealth of special 
articles in this field as are here outlined. Several other ‘‘ Special 
Numbers’’ of the Times have been planned for the coming months, 
in which contributors, editors and advertisers will join in providing 
material of notable interest. 
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48” 
BUYING REAL FOOD | 


Asking for Food in Terms of Calories or 
Proteids in the Modern Grocery - 
Store would be Followed by 
Curious Results 


Suppose a woman should enter a mod- 
ern grocery store and say to one of the 
clerks, ‘* I want thirty-five hundred calor- 
ies in_meat, fifteen hundred calories in 
vegetables and two thousand calories in 
cereals.” 

Or, suppose she asked the clerk to give 
her food containing 13.8 per cent proteid, 
71.9 per cent carbohydrates, 1.9 per cent 
fat and 2.1 per cent mineral matter. 
Either request would throw the clerk into 
a condition of speechless amazement. 

As a matter of fact, such an inquiry 
would represent a knowledge of food 
value and chemical content which is so 
tar ahead of our times that the customer 
could not hope to get any intelligent 
response to her inquiry. 

aving come to this agreement, the 
uestion naturally arises, ‘‘ How should 
this whole wheat grain be prepared for 
the human stomach in order to insure its 
complete digestion.” Inthis process the 
pyhole wheat grains are steam-cooked 
until the starch cells in the grain are 
completely broken down and rendered 
soluble. he cooked grains are then 
drawn out into thin, porous shreds, and 
these shreds are then formed into bis- 
cuits, or ‘‘ little loaves,” and baked crisp 
and brown in coal-fire ovens. 

‘Two of these biscuits, eaten with plain 
milk or cream, or with fresh fruits, will 
supply all the nutriment needed for a 
halt ay’s work or play. 














( Continued from preceding page) 
Christians who overthrew the slave trade and 
put a moral conscience into Great Britain’s 
political policy, which shows one of the 
secrets of his own character at the same time 
that it explains his success : 

‘« The longer I live the more certain I am 
that the great difference between men, the 
feeble and the , the and the 
insignificant, is energy and invincible deter- 
mination—a purpose once fixed, and then 
death or victory. ‘That quality will do any- 
thing’ that can be done in this world ;‘and no 
talents, no circumstances, no opportunities, 
will make a two-legged creature a man with- 
out it,’’ 

It was this that made Disraeli prime min- 
ister of Great Britain. ‘‘I have begun, 
several times, many things,’’ he said, finish- 
ing his first speech in the House of Commons 
amid jeers and laughter at his failure, ‘* and 
I have often succeeded at last; aye, sir, and 
though I sit down now, the time will céme 
when you will hear me,”’ 

b 

In our struggle with sin and temptation we 
are to be indomitable, standing fast in the 
Lord, and when we have done all, still stand- 
ing. Nothing is to dismay us, neither hered- 
ity nor any surroundings. If we will set our 
wills right, God will hold them for us and 
give us victory. : 
“ Say not thine evil instinct is inherited, 

And that some trait inborn makes thy whole 

life forlorn, 

And calls for punishment that is not merited. 

Pry up thy fault with that great lever, will. 

However deeply bedded in propensity, 

However firmly set, I tell thee firmer yet 

Is that great power that comes from truth’s 

immensity, : 
There is no mountain height thou may’st not 
clim 
All triumphs may be thine in Time's futurity, 

If, whatsoe'er thy fault, thou dost not faint 

nor halt, 

But lean upon the arm of God's security. 

Earth has no claim the soul cannot contest, 

Know thyself part of the supernal source. 

Thy soul's divine inheritance is best, 
And naught can stand against the Spirit's 
force."* . 


*¢ Hold fast ’’ is one of Paul’s earnest en- 


treaties. ‘* Hold fast.’’ If we will do that 
Christ will hold us fast. 








HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
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A Response to the plea for better Sunday- 
School Music. Every tune within the 
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Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send for 
a sample copy 
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Books That Are 








A Rainbow in the Rain (by Jean Car- 
ter Cochran), being the Journal of Margaret 
Watson, a Sojourner in England, and the. 
Letters of Chu Shien Yo, a Chinese school- 
boy, is a touching tale, dedicated ¢* in loving 
memory of Margatet Huntington Cochran, 
who gave her life to China,’’ The scheme 
is novel and well worked out. The pages 
are illuminated by choice citations from mod- 
ern poets and hymn-writers. The poignant 
narrative constitutes a telling argument for 
missions. (Revell, 50 cents net.) 


Epoch Makers of Modern Missions 
(by Archibald McLean) is a compactly 
es volume of three hundred pages, of 

th educational and inspirational value, 
comprising well-told biographies of Martyn, 
Judson, Carey,- Swartz, Morrison, . Moffat, 
Livingstone, John Williams, Bishop Patteson, 
— Iiunt, Duff, James Chalmers, James 

ivans, Verbeck, Horace Tracy Pitkin, and 
Zenas Sanford Loftis, with good portraits of 
all save the last named, There is an index. 
‘The book seems likely to rank as a standard 
in its important an 
(Revell, $1 net), ° 


The Biology of the Cross (by J. Ben- 
jamin Lawrence, M.A.) is to be welcomed: 
for two reasons; it exalts the Cross, and 
therefore strikes an ever-needed note; it 
also attempts to indicate a scientific rather 
than a philosophic interpretation of a given 
Scripture doctrine, It is a wise step in rec- 
ognition of the fact that the Bible and the 
natural sciences should be blended more fre- 
quently. The author has aimed to show the 


"Cross as the source of a spiritual life, and 


thus he proves the necessity of the Cross in 
human experience, A deeper emphasis upon 
the actual medning of the biblical teaching 


‘of the ‘Cross would have strengthened the 


The 
attempted a vital 


bogk,—a larger element of exposition. 
author has, however, 
thenie, “and Siteowerke-ts- 

study, (Revell Ys cents net.) 


The Woman of Tact (by Rev. W. 
Mackintosh Mackay; -B:D:)—There is no 
lack of vigorous, revéaling character study 
in Mr. Mackay’s Sunday evening talks on 
types of modern women, He bases all his 
study on Bible types of women, and does so 
in a way that makes both the Bible character 
and the modern character stand out in fresh 
vividness, Some of the chapter headings 
show the practical interest of his theme : 
**The Woman Who is Always * Wanted,’ ”’ 
**The Woman of No Importance,’’ ** The 
Woman of Self-Importance,’’ ** The Factory 
Girl,’’. **The Woman Who Can Make Up 
Her Mind,’’ «* The Woman Who is Forbid- 
den to Touch the Saviour.’? The choice of 
texts is strikingly appropriate. While at 
some points of practise and Bible interpreta- 
tion one will not agree with the author, the 
messages on the whole are abundantly worth 
while, and are greatly needed. The reading 
carries one on easily while it searches, and 
rebukes, and comforts, (Doran, $1.50 net~) 


The Mystic Way (By Evelyn Under- 
hill).—The sub-title is ‘*A Psychological 
Study in Christian Origins,’’ and the author- 
ess 2ndeavors to- trace the fundamental ele-- 
ments of mysticism in the New Testament, 
in the early church, and in the liturgy, as 
represented by the mass. The novel part of- 
the book is the endeavor to reconstruct the 
inner life of our Lord by showing the corre- 
spondence of the evangelists with the records 
of the gteat Christian Mystics. This is a 
courageous effort, but although ‘marked by 
profound reverence it does not do justice to 
the plain facts of ‘thé story. Some of the 
miracles, and, above all, the Atonement, do 
not obtain their adequate interpretation, The 
effort to show that Paul was a mystic is more 
convincing, although even here it does not 
satisfy proper exegesis. The treatment of 
the Fourth Gospel is altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, its historical character and its apostolic 
authorship being definitely rejected. The 
progress of mysticism in the early church 
provides more scope for the writer, but the 
chapter on the Mass as a witness to mysticism 
is too idealistic to be true. We know too well 


| how mysticism has fared in the Roman Church 


The book, like .all: the guthoress writes, is 
remarkably able, fresh, avd suggestive ; but 


daily widening field, 


while it is possible to have the warmest sym- 
pathy with her. object, it is quite impossible 
to agree with her treatment of the Scripture. 
No true interpretation can explain everything 
in the New Testament in terms of psychology. 
As a well-known writer has truly said, 
‘*Every Christian is a mystic, but not every 
»mystic.is a Christian.’’ And the plain reader 
.of the New Testament cannot accept the 
view of this book as that of Christian mysti- 
cism, ~ There is a far more excellent method 
of pees at the goal. (Dutton, $3.50 
net). 


The Devotional Life of the Sunday- 
school Teacher (By J. R. Miller, D.D.). 
—‘* A great deal of living must go to a very 
little teaching ’’ is what Dr, Miller has kept 
in mind in writing of the spiritual culture of 
the true teacher. A young Christian who is 
committed to the work of Bible teaching in 
the Sunday-school will find few books so 
filled with plain and usable counsel as are 
these nine short chapters, which were found 
in completed form among Dr. Miller’s papers 
after his death. Chapters on the ‘‘ Sacred- 
ness of the Teacher’s Work’’ and ‘**The 
Teacher’s Aim,’’ lead on to discussion of 
the poapesetion of mind and heart, and the 
teacher’s relation to Christ, to his Bible, and 
to the Holy Spirit. ‘The value of the book 
lies not in any startlingly new things that are 
said, but in the telliug illustration and appli- 
cation that make old truth go home to the 
mark, One of the searching teachings is 
that we may have complete victory over all 
known sins through Christ, and that it is this 
mastery which fits us to be a blessing to 
others, Effective methods of Bible. study 
are suggested, and altogether it is a most 
practical little manual. (Westminster Press, 
50 cents net; postage 5 cents.) 


The Second Coming (By the Rev. James 


Davidson, M. A.).—An exposition of our 


of careful-|-Lord ~digcourse in. Matthew 24 |. 
' | and 25, regarded as a key to the iiiterpreta- 


tion of the Second Coming. The writer be- 
lieves that commentators have ustially failed 
to grasp the meaning and structure of this 
important passage, and also that much popu- 
lar teaching on the coming of Christ is not 
warranted. He claims for his view that it is 
**a clear, consistent, and well-founded ex- 
position,’’ and he thinks that if the discourse 
is taken as it stands and is honestly inter- 
preted it can only bear one meaning. Opin- 
ions will naturally differ as to whether the 
author has made good his contentions. One 
thing is clear, that the dispensational charac- 
ter of the first Gospel and its Jewish features 
with the bearing of all this on the interpreta- 
tion have not been given any consideration. 
This is unfortunate, because it is a view of 
the- discourse and also of the first Gospel 
which demands attention. As a contribu- 
tion to the general discussion of the subject 
the book will be useful for comparison, but 
it certainly will not be convincing to all. 
(London, England: James Nisbet & Co., 
25, net, 


mons: ‘‘Jehovah-Jesus’’ (by Thomas 
: Whitelaw, D.D.), ‘*‘ The Sevenfold ‘I Am’ ”’ 
(by the Rev. Thomas Majoribanks), ‘‘ The 
Man Among the Myrtles’’ (by the Rev. 
John Adams, D.D.).—Three new volumes 
of the ‘‘Short Course Series,’’ which is in- 
tended to encourage the laudable endeavor 
of expository preaching as eminently valua- 
ble to preachers and hearers in relation to 
fuller knowledge of Scripture and its bear- 
ing on life’ Dr. Whitelaw writes on the 
various titles of Jehovah found in the Old 
‘Testament with all the intellectual clearness, 
spiritual force, and exegetical ability we 
have learned to associate with his works. 
Mr. Majoribanks discusses the ‘‘ I Ams’’ of 
Christ in a truly helpful way, finding in them 
much spiritual teaching for daily life. Mr. 
Adams, the editor of the series, gives an ex- 
position of the visions of Zechariah, marked 
by thorough scholarship and expository abil- 
ity. A brief appendix shows the value of 
expository preaching, and refers to books on 
the subject. These three volumes confirm 
the opinion expressed in connection with the 
earlier issues, that the series is calculated to 
be of real value for the purpose intended. 
(Scribners, 60 cents each.) 
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Christian & Missionary Alliance 
Old Orchard, Me. 


{ingest 1st to the rzth, under the direction of Rev. A. 
B, Simpson. : Rev. C. Ll. Scofield, D.D.; Rev. 
Charles Inglis; Rev. P. Rader ; President Blanchard 
of Wheaton C , Wheaton, Ii.; . Ri 
ards; Rev. J. Hudson Ballard; 
and pony missionaries from prin 
Fields. For detailed program an 
V.T. Jeffrey, 690 Bighth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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{lenly), Pastemel Greece), rieste ( Austria—near the 
Tyrol), A jan Riviera, Austro-Bohemian 
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Seven to eight days crossing the ocean, and six 
days pleasure trip through the Mediterranean. 
Sight-seeing trips in every port. Free stopovers. 
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E- MAKING, THE RE PROFE 108," is a 100-pp. il- 
| Rome handbook — t's Pea: Home Study 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 


ing and well-paid ‘positions. AMERICAN SCHOOL oF 
Home Economics, soz W. 6oth St., Cuicaco, ILL, 


Watch Hill 


RHODE ISLAND 


a historic and fascinating ocean resort on 
the New England coast, four hours by rail 
from New York. Both ocean and bay front- 
age; surf bathing; sailing and rowing. 
Good fishing and crabbing. Fine roads; 
golf; famous. sunset view; select cottage 
patronage; few hotels, of which the old- 
established house of reasonable rates, with 
all modern conveniences, is 


Hotel Plimpton 


thoroughly remodeled this season. Send 
for illustrated booklet to 
OR 


JOHN C.KABABIAN, OWNER and PROPRIET 
WaATcH Hitt, R.L 
Philadelphia, July 19, 1913 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is publistied 
weekly at the following rates, for either old Sr 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘hese rates include postage : 


$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 
‘ separate addresses. or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any humber of 
$ 1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per One copy, five years, $6.00, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten.copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, } 


year. 


Tue SunDAyY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











